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Maria Del Sapio Garbero 


Introduction: Shakespeare’s Rome and Renaissance 
‘Anthropographie’ 


In the Renaissance analogical exchange between the order of the microcosm and 
that of the macrocosm, the trope of the human body plays a pivotal role. For the 
Elizabethans, it is indeed a world unto itself. Conceived as a hierarchized and 
interdependent whole of organs and functions, the human body mirrors the 
system that orders all other bodies in the universe. As a body condensing in itself 
the real and the ideal, it validates the process of metaphorical shifting from the 
abstract to the concrete and vice versa. 

The Renaissance analogical way of connecting man and world, world and 
universe, is what urged John Dee in his famous Mathematicall Praeface to Euclid 
(1570) to catalogue all ancient and contemporary knowledge about man - “The 
Lesse World” - under the category of an inclusive science which he called 
“Anthropographie”, “the Arte of Artes”, or what nowadays we might call a 
transdiscipline: 


This do | call Anthropographie. [...] Although it be, but now, first Cofirmed, with this 
new name: yet the matter, hath from the beginning, ben in consideration of all 
perfect Philosophers. Anthropographie, is the description of the Number, Meas- 
ure, Waight, figure, Situation, and colour of euery diuerse thing, conteyned in the 
perfect body of MAN: with certain knowledge of the Symmetrie, figure, waight, 
Characterization, and due locall motion, of any parcel of the sayd body, assigned: 
and of Nübers, to the sayd parcel appertainying. This, is the one part of the 
Definition, mete for this place: sufficient to notifie, the particularitie, and ex- 
cellency of the Arte: and why it is, here ascribed to the Mathematicals.' 


In advocating the necessity of finding a proper new name for his “Arte of Artes”, 
John Dee grounded his project on the widely held conception of the human body 


1 John Dee, Mathematicall Praeface to Elements of Geometrie of Euclid of Megara [1570], The 
Project Gutenberg Ebooks, Etext-No: 22062, Release date: July 13, 2007, p. 41. URL: http:// 
www.gutenberg.org/files/22062/22062-h/22062-h.htm. 
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as “an abstract or model of the world” (in the concise terms of Bacon), and 
hence on its centrality in articulating the relation among earthly and heavenly 
elements: 


Yf the description of the heauenly part of the world, had a peculier Art, called 
Astronomie: If the description of the earthly Globe, hath his peculier Arte, called 
Geographie. If the Matching of both, hath his peculier Arte, called Cosmographie: 
Which is the Descriptid of the whole, and vniuersall frame of the world: Why should 
not the description of him, who is the Lesse world: and, frö the beginning called 
Microcosmus (that is, The Lesse World.) [...] haue his peculier Art? And be called the 
Arte of Artes [or Anthropographie].’ 


As a consequence he concluded his proposal optimistically, envisaging an in- 
tegrated approach, based on the cooperation of the different branches of 
knowledge, as well as of knowledge both ancient and new, to the understanding 
of the human being: 


The Anatomistes will restore to you, some part: the Physiognomistes, some: The 
Chyromantistes some. The Metaposcopistes, some: The excellent, Albert Durer, a 
good part: the Arte of perspectiue, will somewhat, for the Eye, helpe forward: 
Pythagoras, Hypocrates, Plato, Galenus, Meletius, & many other (in certaine thinges) 
will be Contributaries. And farder, the Heauen, the Earth, and all other Creatures, 
will eche shew, and offer their Harmonius seruice [...]. The outward Image, and vew 
hereof: to the Art of Zographie and Painting, to Sculpture, and Architecture [...]. 
Looke in Vitruvius [...] Look in Albertus Durerus, De Symmetria humani Corporis. 
Looke in [...] De Occulta Philosophia. Consider the Arke of Noe. And by that, wade 
farther. Remember the Delphicall Oracle NOSCE TEIPSVM (Knowe thy selfe) so 
long agoe pronounced [...] New Artes, dayly rise vp: and there was no such order 
taken, that, All Artes, should in one age, or in one land, or of one man, be made 
Knowen to the world. Let vs embrace the giftes of God, and wayes to wisedome, in 
this time of grace, from aboue, continually bestowed on them, who thankefully will 
receiue them: Et bonis Omnia Cooperabuntur in bonum.* 


“Anthropographie”, or the “description” of man, as it was prompted by John 
Dee, was both a transdiscipline and a field of enquiry imagined on the model of 
the new cartography, an ‘Art’ he had studied on the continent with such out- 
standing cosmographers as Ortelius and Mercator. In an age of swift advance- 
ment of knowledge (“New Artes, dayly rise up”), this field needed to be con- 
ceptualized anew. The aim of ‘Anthropographie’ was to provide - in analogy with 


2 Francis Bacon, The Advancement of Learning [1605], in The Advancement of Learning and 
New Atlantis, ed. by Arthur Johnston (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1974), p. 105. 

3 Dee, pp. 41-2. 

4 Dee, p. 42. 
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more precise and experimental branches of knowledge - an ‘Art’ (or science) 
which might properly map or re-map the human being/body in an age in which 
the understanding of man and woman was becoming increasingly complex due 
to the so-called ‘scientific revolution’ and hence, to new ways of knowing.’ 

The ever expanding territories, or writings, of the human were being annexed, 
antonomastically, in Dee’s monumental library at Mortlake, a library unique in 
its size. According to the 1583 catalogue, it housed between three and four 
thousand printed books and manuscripts, in twenty-one different languages, 
universally encompassing every aspect of classical, medieval, and Renaissance 
culture. In addition the scientist could boast a number of mathematical and 
astronomical instruments, maps, globes, optical glasses, rare plants and a col- 
lection of fossils. As William Sherman has written, “The Bibliotheca Mort- 
lacensis must be seen as much more than a collection of books. Like many of the 
period’s larger libraries it must be considered part of a more general place of 
knowledge, in which the books coexisted with laboratories, gardens, and cab- 
inets of curiosities”.® The site was made accessible to a wide range of scientists, 
humanists, and statesmen, who often visited Dee’s library on a scholarly resi- 
dential basis: Robert Recorde, the founder of the English school of mathematics, 
Thomas Digge, promoter of the Copernican theory, and then Bacon, Ralegh, 
Hakluyt, Drake, Thomas Digges, William Camden, Sir Philip Sidney and the Earl 
of Leicester among others - Shakespeare, perhaps? 

In the universalizing context of this ideal Renaissance library (whose best 
prototype on the continent was Ficino’s Platonic Academy in Florence, followed, 
in 1571, by Cosimo’s Biblioteca Medicea in the architectonical setting planned by 
Michelangelo; all magnificently phantasized in Greenaway’s Prospero’s Books), 
Dee’s proposal of an ‘Anthropographie’ appears as a compound of libraries and 
of shifting or overlapping paradigms. Like the new European Renaissance car- 
tography, it seems to be conceived as “a palimpsest to be endlessly elaborated 
and scribbled over”. 

It is not my concern here to assess the degree of success Dee’s term gained in 
his age. Dee’s influence at court and among contemporary scientists was enor- 
mous, although constantly undermined by an enduring suspicion that he was a 


5 Surprisingly, no attention is paid to John Dee in the two insightful recent studies on these 
topics. See Elizabeth Spiller, Science, Reading, and Renaissance Literature (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2004) and Science, Literature and Rhetoric in Early Modern 
England, ed. by Juliet Cummins and David Burchell (Aldershot and Burlington: Ashgate, 
2007). 

6 William H. Sherman, John Dee. The Politics of Reading and Writing in the English Renaissance 
(Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press, 1995), p. 36. 

7 John Gillies, Shakespeare and the Geography of Difference (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994), p. 157. 
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sorcerer. At the time he wrote his Praeface to Euclid he had already suffered this 
allegation, and he was so enraged that he took the opportunity to intersperse it 
with one of his self-vindicative outbursts. But certainly, his passion for her- 
metism and occultism in no way diminished his contribution to scientific 
learning at an age in which - as in the case of Shakespeare’s Prospero, probably 
modeled on the famous scholar - the magician could exchange roles with the 
Baconian scientist, the providentialist Neoplatonist, and the playwright, as- 
tronomers could still double as astrologers, and chemists as alchemists. 

However, what is important for the purposes of my introduction to this 
volume is the fact that Dee’s transdiscipline offers a vivid instance of Renais- 
sance cooperation among ‘Artes’ (what we now distinguish into science and 
humanities), as well as an indication of the effort being made towards a re- 
shaping of knowledge in an age of changing epistemological paradigms. Indeed, 
Dee’s Praeface seems to dictate a useful transnational and interdisciplinary 
agenda (numbers, anatomy, physiognomy, magic, perspective, sculpture, ar- 
chitecture, Agrippa, Diirer, Vitruvius, Leon Battista Alberti, etcetera) for any 
culturalist, or new-historicist (or whichever other critical) study of the inter- 
facing of science, literature and humanities in Renaissance culture. 

The “defence of Learning” against the “errors of learned men which hinder 
the progress and credit of learning”, and hence against Divines, magic, the 
authority of verbal assumptions and the vices of rhetoric, was one of the prin- 
cipal themes of the scientific thought of Francis Bacon. Nonetheless his critique 
did not affect his theory of knowledge, and particularly “the knowledge of 
ourselves”, which in his Advancement of Learning (1605), he likewise conceived 
organically in the terms of a communicating and interconnected venous system: 


And generally let this be a rule, that all partitions of knowledges be accepted rather 
for lines and veins than for sections and separations; and that the continuance and 
entireness of knowledge be preserved. For the contrary hereof hath made partic- 
ular sciences to become barren, shallow, and erroneous, while they have not been 
nourished and maintained from the common fountain. [...] So we see also that the 
science of medicine if it be destitute and forsaken by natural philosophy, it is not 
much better than an empirical practice.*® 


Both John Dee and Francis Bacon, from their respective angles, help us define the 
regime of cooperation, or permeability (to borrow a highly connoted Green- 
blattian term),’ among the different domains of knowledge that characterized 


8 Bacon, The Advancement of Learning, p. 102. 
9 See especially Stephen Greenblatt, Shakespearean Negotiations (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1988). 
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the Renaissance episteme.” Their organic model of knowledge also invites and 
supports the interfacing approach between literature and science variously 
adopted by the authors of this volume in addressing Shakespeare’s own ‘an- 
thropographie’. 

But why the Roman Shakespeare? 

Ancient Rome has always been considered a compendium of City and World, 
the summary of different forms of government, different cultures and races, 
contaminations and hybridisms. In the Renaissance, an era of epistemic frac- 
tures, when the clash between the new science (Copernicus, Galileo, Vesalius, 
Bacon, etcetera) and the authority of classical and religious texts produced the 
very notion of modernity, the extended and expanding geography of Ancient 
Rome becomes, for Shakespeare and the Elizabethans, a privileged arena for 
questioning the nature of bodies and the place they hold in a changing order of 
the world and universe. 

Francis Bacon - the herald of a new knowledge - lavishly acknowledged the 
exemplarity of Rome when in The Advancement of Learning he compared the 
progress of learning at the time of the two first ‘Caesars’ to that of his own age 
under the patronage of Elizabeth and James I: 


[...] the Romans never ascended to that height of empire, till the time they had 
ascended to the height of other arts. For in the time of the two first Caesars, which 
had the art of government in great perfection, there lived the best poet, Virgilius 
Maro; the best historiographer, Titus Livius; the best antiquary, Marcus Varro; and 
the best orator, Marcus Cicero, that to the memory of man are known. [...] Let this 
therefore serve for answer to politiques, which in their humorous severity, or in 
their feigned gravity, have presumed to throe imputations upon learning; which 
redargution nevertheless (save that we know not whether our labours may extend 
to other ages) were not needful for the present, in regard of the love and reverence 
towards learning, which the example and countenance of two so learned princes, 
Queen Elizabeth and your Majesty, being as Castor and Pollux, lucida sidera, stars 
of excellent light and most benign influence, hath wrought in all men of place and 
authority in our nation." 


Rome, as we see, whether it be Bacon’s or Shakespeare’s, could serve to mediate a 
manifold range of issues. It could be used as a reservoir of exempla exsecranda, 


10 On this range of issues see also Manfred Pfister’s ‘Introduction’, in The Renaissance and the 
Dialogue Between Science, Art, and Literature, ed. by Klaus Bergdolt and Manfred Pfister, 
Wolfenbiitteler Abhandlungen zur Renaissance-forschung, xxvii (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
forthcoming). 

11 Bacon, p.16. See also chapter VII.1 (First Book) devoted to ‘Human Proofs of the Dignity of 
Learning - Heathen Apotheosis of Inventors, Civilizing Quality of Learning, the Learned 
Ruler in Peace and War’, pp. 43-54. 
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but also as a model of cultural authority, or better as an argument useful to 
negotiate new space for new forms of knowledge, especially if wrought, as Bacon 
profusely does, page after page (especially in the First Book, VIl.1), in the spirit 
of translatio imperii. 

As the work of the authors of this volume stands to prove, Rome for the 
Roman Shakespeare is both world and cosmos, a privileged globalized arena in 
which to deal with the Renaissance expanding territories of the human; an 
authoritative world map against which Shakespeare is able to define or redefine 
the perimeter of his ‘globe’ and of his own ‘anthropographie’. It is not purely 
coincidental that the first play to be performed at the Globe when it opened in 
1599 was Julius Caesar. 

This volume is not concerned solely with the re-interrogated human body of 
men and women. Drawing on the rich geography of the Roman Shakespeare, the 
essays of this volume variously address the way the different bodies of the earthly 
and heavenly spheres are conceptualized in the economy of the Aristotelian scala 
naturae, or chain of being, that is, the authoritative way of interpreting the 
natural world in its relation with the universe in Shakespeare’s time and in early 
modern European culture. More precisely, the authors investigate the way bodies 
are fashioned to suit or deconstruct a culturally articulated providential ladder, 
and hence the system of analogies which connect earth and heaven. Taken 
together, the essays show, overtly or covertly, how the scala naturae, ideologi- 
cally appropriated and reinforced in Elizabethan times for the purposes of an 
affirmative nascent notion of nation/empire, was at the same time becoming 
increasingly shaky and unstable, precisely because of the epistemic breaches 
brought about by the new science and the enlarged confines of world and cos- 
mos. 

However, what characterizes this volume is the grounding assumption that in 
the Renaissance episteme, science was still one order among many; and the 
premise that the enduring analogical way of connecting the microcosm to the 
macrocosm provided scientists, humanists, sovereigns, and playwrights alike 
with a shared theory of knowledge and a shared set of tropes. As Elizabeth Spiller 
has highlighted, “science maintains strong affiliations with poetic fictions be- 
cause, in ways that are rarely acknowledged, its practice emerges out of a central 
understanding of art as a basis for producing knowledge. A belief in the made 
rather than the found character of early modern knowledge unites poets and 
natural scientists”. 

As in Dee’s ‘anthropographie’, the early modern re-conceptualization of 
bodies intersects with a compound of libraries (divine, scientific, humane, po- 
etical), often resulting in the coexistence of competing paradigms and shifting 


12 Elizabeth Spiller, Science, Reading and Renaissance Literature, p. 2. 
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metaphors; a complexity that bears on the methodology (or methodologies) 
worked out by the single authors of this volume. As a whole, what this book 
brings to the fore is the underlying issue of porosity, in an age in which learning 
was verging on a future of disciplines with a distinct status. Such an inter- 
connection is a specific feature of Renaissance culture and is once again 
emerging as an issue in our present time, when the traditional separation be- 
tween science and humanities no longer seems to hold up to the demands and 
complexities of our age. 
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A Map ofthe Essays 


Taking my cue from Maria Del Sapio Garbero’s introductory essay' - in which 
the early modern activity of mapping the fluctuating confines between tradi- 
tional humanistic knowledge and the new sciences has just been emphasized - I 
will try to chart here a route around the multifarious ‘bodies’ that have been 
questioned in Shakespeare’s Rome by the contributors to this volume. Shake- 
speare’s Roman works - almost a mini-canon within the Canon - consist of four 
tragedies (Titus Andronicus, Julius Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra, Coriolanus), a 
romance (Cymbeline), and a poem (The Rape of Lucrece) that have all been dealt 
with in this book.’ 

‘Human Bodies’ and ‘Earthly and Heavenly Bodies’ are the two sections into 
which the editors have divided the essays of this volume, almost reproducing in 
structure the well-known early modern partition of all matter into micro and 
macrocosm, two orderly systems which according to analogical thinking not 
only mirrored each other but were also connected through another conceptual 
figure, the Aristotelian scala naturae, or chain of being, “the authoritative way of 
interpreting the natural world in its relation with the universe” (Del Sapio 
Garbero, p. 18). 

In the essays included in the first part of this volume, we find a pervasive 
awareness of the controversial role of the human body as the ‘measure’ of all 
things known and yet to be known, at a time when that body was being pains- 
takingly questioned and dissected, by the emerging science of medicine in 
particular. Indeed, the human body was being reconfigured by Renaissance 
literary men, visual artists and scientists both with an objective eye and an 
imaginative mind,’ thus becoming a ‘flexible paradigm’ capable of casting the 


1 See Maria Del Sapio Garbero, ‘Introduction. Shakespeare’s Rome and Renaissance “An- 
thropographie”” in this volume. 

2 On ‘Roman’ Shakespeare, see also Identity, Otherness and Empire in Shakespeare’s Rome, ed. 
by Maria Del Sapio Garbero (Farnham and Burlington: Ashgate, 2009). 

3 For the ambivalent attitude in Shakespeare’s late plays towards sight as both an objective and 
illusory sense within the context of anatomy and optics, see Maria Del Sapio Garbero, 
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shadow of its “self-fashioning”* onto the orderly systems of the Earth and 
Heavens. The trope of the human body is, therefore, pivotal in Shakespeare’s 
Rome, a city that is never represented as a mere historical setting, but as both the 
place of ‘origin’ of an inherited humanistic vision of man (and of the world) - a 
powerful signifying system in itself - and the space of a rationalist ‘anatomy’ of 
man (and of the world). 

The second part of the volume enlarges the scope to the relationships between 
the human body and earthly and heavenly spaces. In this perspective, “the 
historical geography of Rome, a condensation of urbs and orbis, city and world, 
might well [...] serve as a world-scale stage, a Theatrum Mundi, a “Globe”? 
within which to reconsider the order of all natural bodies. Indeed, the new 
Geography - which was greatly expanding through the many discovery voyages - 
together with the new Cosmography - which was shattering the crystal envelope 
of the heavenly spheres, thus opening the skies to virtual infinity - ,° supplied an 
elastic framework wherein the manifold nascent scientific disciplines could try 
to fit the bodies they were questioning - stones (proto-geology), plants (botany), 
animals (zoology), and stars (astronomy) - eventually connecting them to the 
“paragon” of nature, the human body. 

References to the widespread early modern curiosity towards new scientific 
discoveries and the display of this curiosity on stage characterize all the essays 
included in the first part of this book which deal with the human body. Many of 
them specifically discuss the complicity between the anatomy theatre and the 
playhouse, already brought to the fore by books such as, for instance, Jonathan 
Sawday’s,° and they all underscore the European quality of early modern sci- 
entific research. In this respect, the role of Italy in European culture acquires new 
relevance for its being not only, as is well known, the cradle of modern Hu- 
manism - with its crucial recovery of classical texts - but also an important site 


‘Troubled Metaphors: Shakespeare and the Renaissance Anatomy of the Eye’, in The Ren- 
aissance and the Dialogue Between Science, Art, and Literature, ed. by Klaus Bergdolt and 
Manfred Pfister, Wolfenbiitteler Abhandlungen zur Renaissance-forschung, xxvii (Wiesba- 
den: Harrassowitz, forthcoming). 

4 For the concept of self-fashioning see, of course, Stephen Greenblatt, Renaissance Self-Fash- 
ioning: From More to Shakespeare (Chicago and London: The University of Chicago Press, 
1980). 

5 See Del Sapio Garbero, ‘Introduction: Performing ‘Rome’ from the Periphery’, in Identity, 
Otherness and Empire, ed. by Maria Del Sapio Garbero, pp. 1-15 (pp. 7-8). 

6 See in particular John Gillies, Shakespeare and the Geography of Difference (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1994) and Gilberto Sacerdoti, Nuovo cielo. Nuova terra. La 
rivelazione copernicana di Antonio e Cleopatra di Shakespeare (Bologna: Il Mulino, 1990). 

7 William Shakespeare, Hamlet, ed. by Harold Jenkins, Arden edition (London and New York: 
Routledge, 1992), 2.2.307. 

8 See Jonathan Sawday, The Body Emblazoned. Dissection and the Human Body in Renaissance 
Culture (London and New York: Routledge, 1994). 
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ofthe new scientific learning. Padua, the place “ofa ground-breaking resurgence 
of anatomical studies”, is a case in point. As Del Sapio Garbero emphasizes (p. 
34 f), the University of Padua was the centre of an international community of 
celebrated physicians and scientists like the Italian Alessandro Benedetti, the 
Spanish anatomist Juan de Valverde, the Belgian Vesalius, the Englishman 
William Harvey, who gathered there to practice their art and discuss their ideas, 
in a stimulating intellectual environment; an environment influenced by the new 
cosmological perspectives opened up by Copernicus, who studied medicine in 
Padua in 1501, and Galileo, who held there the chair of mathematics between 
1592 and 1610. 

Anatomy can indeed be taken as an exemplary case of interfacing between 
science and the humanities, as Maria Del Sapio Garbero points out in the essay 
which opens the first part of the volume, ‘Anatomy, Knowledge, and Conspiracy: 
in Shakespeare’s Arena with the Words of Cassius’. For Benedetti at the opening 
of the sixteenth century as well as for Bacon a century later, “the anatomist”, she 
argues, “is both a physician and a philosopher”. And it is to a philosopher/ 
anatomist that Del Sapio Garbero compares the character of Cassius, in Julius 
Caesar, giving him supreme relevance in the dismembering outlook of the play. 
She, in fact, sees him engaged in “removing the mythological layer of skin from 
Caesar’s body”, in the attempt to separate Caesar from Caesarism and transform 
the conspiracy into a rational act of justice. This kind of philosphical activity is, 
for Del Sapio, a form of “secular anatomy” as opposed to Antony’s “sacred 
anatomy”, which she interprets, instead, as a ritual transformation of Caesar’s 
dead body into a hallowed relic. 

The centrality of the human body in the sixteenth century episteme is ex- 
tensively discussed also in Claudia Corti’s “The Iconic Body: Coriolanus and 
Renaissance Corporeality’, in which the author maintains that the reflection on 
corporeality affects the whole realm of Renaissance culture, from politics (with 
the question of “the King’s two bodies”), to religion (with disputes on the Eu- 
charist), to science (with the creation, in anatomy, of “two complementing 
paradigms [...] the exterior form of the body [...] and the interior one”). This 
“obsession over corporeality” meant, in a theatrical perspective, also an en- 
hancement of the iconic value of bodies on stage, and influenced the writing of 
such plays as Coriolanus where the hero’s “materially, carnally overpowering 
form” speaks for itself, giving corporeal expression to what cannot be said, such 
as, for instance, a “more or less latent component of homoeroticism”. 

Maurizio Calbi’s ‘States of Exception: Auto-immunity and the Body-Politic in 
Shakespeare’s Coriolanus is dedicated to this same most political play. The 
author builds his essay on Derrida’s metaphor of ‘auto-immunity’, a metaphor 
that is both physiological and political (“immunity was an institution of Roman 
law). With the aid of Agamben’s philosophical concepts of ‘state of exception’ 
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and ‘homo sacer , Calbi sets out to explore the motive of ‘ejection’ or banishment 
(and self-banishment) of the hero from the ‘body politic of Rome. In his analysis 
of the play, Calbi relates Coriolanus’s acknowledged function as a “war machine” 
- a part of Rome’s ‘immunity system’ - with his being “in Volumnia’s censuring 
words, ‘too absolute’ (3.2.49)”, in the sense of “ab-solutus, ‘un-bound’, sover- 
eignly not bound to any specific community and outside the circle of exchanges 
which is called Rome”. 

The anatomists’ dispute on the correct way of performing their art is the focus 
of Ute Berns’s ‘Performing Anatomy in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar’. The author 
analyses Brutus’s and Antony’s speeches over Caesar’s dead body as if they were 
“exercises in anatomy”. Berns argues that the two performances recall a “specific 
historical development in the practice of anatomy”, when the two separate fig- 
ures of “surgeon lecturer” and “ostensor” (who were the protagonists of the 
anatomy lessons in Mundinus’s times) were united in the “Professor of Anat- 
omy”, a new academic title that was ‘conquered’ by Vesalius. It was he who 
inaugurated a new anatomical method that shifted the attention of the audience 
“from the text read ex cathedra to the evidence of the body”. The shift can be, 
therefore, detected in the move from the pulpit, where Brutus delivers his oration 
“ex cathedra”, to the market-place, where Antony, at the level of the onstage 
audience shows Caesar’s wounds and directly comments on them. 

Bodies were not only anatomized as ‘corpses’ in the sixteenth century, but also 
subjected to gruesome, public mutilations that were also spectacular moralizing 
shows, as Mariangela Tempera reminds us in her ‘Titus Andronicus: Staging the 
Mutilated Roman Body’. The essay begins with the acknowledgment of the ex- 
treme difficulty faced by today’s directors in staging the two bloodiest moments 
of the play, namely scene 3 of Act 2, where the tongueless, handless Lavinia 
stands bleeding while her uncle comments at length on her wounds, and scene 1 
of Act 3 where Titus has his own hand cut off on stage. While examining some of 
the solutions devised by Deborah Warner, Peter Brook, Silviu Purcarete, Peter 
Stein, Yukio Ninagawa, Julie Taymor and others, Tempera relates the two scenes 
to actual public mutilations and to theories of blood circulation current in the 
sixteenth century. 

A sequence of five essays adopting a privileged gender perspective on the ‘hu- 
man’ body is ushered in by Antonella Piazza who in her ‘Volumnia, the Roman 
Patroness’ states that the absence of fathers in Coriolanus, i.e. a generation of old 
but authoritative men, is a threatening cause of disorientation for the citizens of 
Rome and for the isolation of the hero. In the play, written under Stuart rule - ata 
time when James I was implementing a cultural politics intended to strengthen 
the ideological link between the concepts of ‘Father’ and ‘King’ - enormous 
relevance, power and meaning are given to the presence of the old mother, 
Volumnia, as parens patriae and the only true ‘states-man’. When this woman 
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literally saves Rome by persuading her son not to destroy the City, she is hailed 
by both patricians and plebeians of the old and new generations with the am- 
bivalent term of ‘Roman Patroness’, a patriarchal qualification allowed by her 
postmenopausal identity. 

If Volumnia seems to gain power through her post-menopausal, androgynous 
condition, mothers in their fertile years must be drastically erased from the 
hero’s story when the purity of Roman ‘virtus’ is at stake. In her essay, “From me 
was Posthumus ript”: Cymbeline and the Extraordinary Birth’, Iolanda Plescia 
focuses on the strange vision dreamt by Posthumous in prison, a dream through 
which the ‘miraculousness’ of his birth is revealed to him, as a delivery obtained 
through the medical incision of his mother’s womb. Plescia starts from this 
textual fact to enlarge her reflection to changing early modern perceptions of 
child-birth and midwifery in an age in which a new figure was violently pene- 
trating the “protective circle” of “women surrounding a mother”, i.e. “the male 
doctor”. It was he who could rip/rape the female womb with his knife to extract a 
(male) child “not born of woman”, thus ‘civilizing’, or de-feminizing, the act of 
birth. 

And a knife is precisely the instrument chosen by brave Lucretia to cut her 
skin open and cleanse her body of the pollution of rape. In Barbara Antonucci’s 
‘Blood in Language: the Galenic Paradigm of Humours in The Rape of Lucrece 
and Titus Andronicus’, the author points out how in both works “the female body 
becomes the site of a process of purification that ultimately deletes both the stain 
and the woman’s body”. Blood as a ‘humour’ actually running in the veins seems 
to be the real protagonist of the poem, in which Shakespeare apparently adopts 
the “Galenic paradigm of blood and bloodletting as curative remedy”. In Titus 
Andronicus, on the other hand, when Lavinia is raped and mutilated, the 
abundant letting of her blood does not cause her death nor, speaking the truth, 
does it cause the public purification of her body, which will be celebrated instead 
by her father in a rite aimed at “disinfect[ing] Rome’s (political) body and [...] 
defend[ing] the Roman bloodline”. 

Death and a beautiful female body are once again paired in Paola Faini’s 
‘Cleopatra’s Corporeal Language’, where the author compares visual repre- 
sentations of Cleopatra’s death in sixteenth century German and Italian paint- 
ings to Shakespeare’s lines for his heroine, in particular the last ones, uttered 
when she is preparing herself for the kiss of the asp. The most recurrent body- 
parts in Cleopatra’s speech, referring to her own body, are eyes, hands, but above 
all lips. For Faini, the shift in Antony and Cleopatra from image to word, from 
eyes that look to lips that speak - i.e. Cleopatra’s “corporeal language” - can be 
traced back to Plutarch’s narrative, which Shakespeare ‘translated’ into dramatic 
language; it is there that a change of focus can already be detected “from the 
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queen’s physical beauty to the attraction of her charming voice and witty dis- 
course”. 

Simona Corso’s essay, ‘What Calphurnia knew. Julius Caesar and the Lan- 
guage of Dreams’ closes the sequence on gendered bodies. Here the author 
speculates about Shakespeare’s knowledge of the rich canon of dream theories 
and dream narratives circulating in sixteenth century Europe. While at first 
Calphurnia’s might seem only a variation on the traditional theme of the pro- 
phetic dream, upon closer reading it reveals its crucial dramaturgic function. 
The dream, in fact, prompts a series of conflicting hermeneutical acts that bring 
to the fore Shakespeare’s concern for “the difficulty of deciphering reality; the 
exasperating coexistence of different interpretations and points of view; the 
frailty of human knowledge”. That all this should spring from a woman’s word is 
all the more meaningful. 

But where does reality end and where do dreams begin? This is the question 
addressed by Viola Papetti to human and fairy bodies in her essay, ‘Under the 
sign of Ovid. Motion and Instance in A Midsummer Night’s Dream’. As Papetti 
reminds us, Ovid tied his name to the glory of imperial Rome, but “while the 
geopolitical body of the Roman Empire has been destroyed by time, the poetic 
body of Ovid’s Metamorphoses is fully alive”. In the most Ovidian of Shake- 
speare’s comedies, the moments of metamorphosis - including Bottom’s, in- 
spired by Apuleio’s Golden Ass - as well as all other frantic actions, take place ina 
symbolic space iconically connoted by the number four, a symbol of stability 
that may lead the audience to foresee a conciliatory conclusion. 

The world of seeming and the world of being compete for the bodies on stage 
in Coriolanus and Cymbeline, directing their actio, i.e. their corporeal rhetoric, 
as Michele Marrapodi explains in his essay, ‘Mens sana in corpore sano: the 
Rhetoric of the Body in Shakespeare’s Roman and Late Plays’. The author shows 
how in the Roman plays and in the later works associated with Latinity and 
Italian humanistic culture, such as the romances, corporeality acquires a specific 
moral usage, either embracing tout court the virtues of romanitas, as in the figure 
of the inflexible Roman hero, Coriolanus, or making them emerge from a dia- 
lectic between opposing values, namely English virtues vs. Italian vices. This is 
seen enacted by the contrast between Imogen’s truthfulness and Iachimo’s 
falsness. 

The first section of the volume closes with Alessandro Serpieri’s essay, ‘Body 
and History in the Political Rhetoric of Julius Caesar. Pointing out that from the 
very first Shakespearean Roman play, Titus Andronicus, the body is “con- 
spicuously on stage, in the most various and truculent ways”, the author selects 
two foundational ‘dead bodies’ in the Roman canon, Lucrece’s and Caesar’s, 
which mark, respectively, the beginning and the end of the Republic. Over these 
two iconically powerful ‘corpses’, other characters fight the battle for political 
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control. The dead bodies of Lucrece and Caesar are, in fact, given voice on the 
historical scene by those who are most skilled in the art of rhetoric and who are 
capable of reversing the fate of dramatic action as well as that of political sys- 
tems. Inthe Roman plays, therefore, even more than in the plays inspired by the 
English Chronicles, Serpieri states, “Shakespeare seems to be fascinated with the 
catastrophic functions of the body in the unfolding of great epoch-making 
events”. 

The second part of the volume gathers together essays devoted to earthly and 
heavenly bodies in the context of changing geographies and cosmographies. In 
an age of adventurous travels on untrodden routes, Nature could no longer be 
confined to the steady knowledge of it that was transmitted by such classical 
texts as Pliny’s celebrated encyclopedic Naturalis Historia, in which natural 
bodies were all included and ordered according to the principle of the Aristo- 
telian scala naturae. Even though these books retained their authoritative status, 
and were, generally speaking, vital for the development of early sciences, their 
approach and order was gradually being revised. One reason was the strong need 
to take into account the infinite variety of new plant and animal species pre- 
viously unknown in Europe that were being discovered in the New World and all 
over the globe. Nature was revealing itself to be more complex than ever, and 
boundaries between the different levels of the scala naturae were shifting. 
Therefore, a comparative analysis of ‘new and old’ natural bodies belonging to 
the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms, as well as the heavenly bodies - 
whose aspect apparently changed when observed from the other side of the 
world - had to be built through a combination of direct observation and classical 
knowledge. 

This general framework is illustrated by Manfred Pfister’s “Rome and Her 
Rats”. Coriolanus and the Early Modern Crisis of Distinction between Man, 
Beast and Monster’. Here the author highlights how “the crucial issue of dif- 
ferences and distinctions between man and beast” was explored by “both the 
travellers to new worlds beyond the seas, encountering what seemed to them 
borderline cases between the human and the bestial, and early comparative 
students of human and animal anatomy and ethology”. In this perspective, 
Coriolanus appears as a work in line with early anthropo-zoological ob- 
servations, since it is a play obsessed with investigating the special status and the 
limits of man in his relationship with his bestial other. Coriolanus’s Rome, the 
paradigm and model of an advanced civilization, becomes in Pfister’s view, a 
privileged theatrical site for acting out the unresolved separation between the 
human and the bestial, a paradox adding a deeper tragic quality to the pro- 
tagonist’s fate. 

The passage of boundaries in a perspective that is both geographically and 
morally meaningful is crucial also to John Gillies’s “Mighty Space”: the Ordinate 
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and the Exorbitant in Two Shakespeare Plays’. In this essay the author explores 
the “Roman figure of ‘exorbitance” which literally meant passing the borders of 
the ordained world or going beyond the Pillars of Hercules. Since Hercules is also 
the hero who chose between the paths of virtue and vice, his very name conferred 
an (ambiguous) moral meaning to voyages beyond the limits of the Medi- 
terranean sea. In Gillies’s view, the topos of ‘exorbitance’ is questioned not only 
in Julius Caesar, but also in The Merchant of Venice, as it is witnessed, among 
other things, by the presence of a virtuous character named Portia in both plays. 
The Roman Empire and the Venetian mercantile world are therefore compared 
in order to bring to the fore “the normative side of the exorbitance idea, that is to 
say, how exorbitance is imagined from the standpoint of that which it violates”. 

The relationship linking travel and the subversion of hierarchies between 
white and black bodies, male and female gender, civilized and savage societies, is 
at the core of Gilberta Golinelli’s ‘Floating Boarders: (Dis)-locating Otherness in 
the Female Body and the Question of Miscegenation in Titus Andronicus’. Go- 
linelli argues that the sixteenth century travelogues dealing with exotic female 
warriors and “amazons” in the New World betray ancestral anxieties about “a 
female dominion that could both subvert political and sexual hierarchy, and give 
the female the power to control birth”. These fears surface in Titus Andronicus, 
where the savage white Queen of Goths, Tamora, after marrying the Emperor of 
Rome, gives birth to her black lover’s son, threatening the value of patrilinearity 
and spreading the ‘infection’ of otherness within the very body of the Roman 
civilization. 

Infection and geographical location is, from another perspective, also the 
topic of Andrea Bellelli’s “Where do diseases come from? Reflections on 
Shakespeare’s “contagion of the south”. Starting from Coriolanus’s curse on his 
coward compatriots during the siege of Corioles, where he invokes the “con- 
tagion of the south” on them, the author conducts a minute survey of medical 
knowledge about epidemic diseases in Shakespeare’s time. He points out that 
such knowledge was based on the alternative theories of ‘miasms’ and ‘con- 
tagion’, which lasted well into the eighteenth century. Considering the symptoms 
described in Shakespeare’s lines, Bellelli ventures the hypothesis that the con- 
tagion mentioned by Coriolanus could be ‘syphilis’, while querying if there 
could be any medical or ‘theatrical’ reason “for assigning a specific geographical 
origin” to this sexually transmitted disease. 

Proceeding further down the chain of being, lower than man and animals, 
there are plants. Botany was the most developed and practiced of the natural 
sciences due to its association with medicine and pharmacopoeias. It is to a 
psychoactive plant, which grows in the Roman countryside and in many Med- 
iterranean areas, that Giovanni Antonini and Gloria Grazia Rosa devote their 
essay, ‘Shakespeare and the Mandragora’. As the authors point out, “because of 
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its curious bifurcations which give it a resemblance to the human figure (male 
and female, corresponding to mandragora vernalis and mandragora au- 
tumnalis, respectively), and its identity as a psychoactive drug, mandragora has 
long been recognized as a ‘magic plant”. However, in the sixteenth century, 
thanks both to new translations of classical authors like Dioscorides and the 
publication of herbals, mandragora came to be gradually recognized for its 
anaesthetic and sleep-inducing pharmacological properties. The cultural pas- 
sage from a magical to a scientific perception of mandragora is detected by the 
authors in Shakespeare’s way of referring to the plant’s characteristics, which 
becomes more precise, compared to the earlier plays, in Othello and Antony and 
Cleopatra, namely at the turn of the sixteenth century. 

At an even lower level than plants in the scala naturae, we find the mineral 
kingdom with its inanimate stones. In my own essay, “The Stones of Rome: Early 
Earth Sciences in Julius Caesar and Coriolanus’, I make a survey of the ‘scientific’ 
knowledge about earthquakes and mineral formation current in Shakespeare’s 
time mainly built upon the translations of Aristotle’s Meteorologica, Pliny’s 
Naturalis Historia and Seneca’s Naturales Questiones. These earth phenomena, I 
argue, are used in two Roman plays, namely Julius Caesar and Coriolanus, as 
objective correlatives of the political life of ancient Rome, thanks to an inter- 
facing process between the scientific observation and an imaginative response to 
it. 

But is the matter at the base of the scala naturae really inanimate? According 
to the theory of ‘abiogenesis’, dating back to presocratic thought and embraced 
in Shakespeare’s time by Giordano Bruno, this is not the case, since matter is 
‘animated’ by a ‘fire’ which is “the source of universal life and the source of 
universal motion”, as Gilberto Sacerdoti points out in his essay, “Spontaneous 
Generation and New Astronomy in Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra’. In this 
respect, particularly meaningful, for the author, is scene 7 of Act 2 in which not 
only are crocodiles said to be bred out of the Egyptian mud by the action of the 
Egyptian sun, but the world is also said to “go round” in the ‘energetic dance’ of 
the “Egyptian Bacchanal”, as if celebrating the silenced truth of the Copernican 
revolution. In this scene Sacerdoti sees strong traces of Bruno’s thought, since 
“the mobility of the earth was due, for [Bruno], to an energy of life, an intrinsic 
principle, a soul, which is the immanent cause of both its movement and its 
generative powers”. 

There is an explicit link between Sacerdoti’s interpretation of the above 
mentioned scene and Nancy Isenberg’s closing essay ‘Dancing with the Stars in 
Antony and Cleopatra that takes us from the bottom of the scala naturae directly 
to its uppermost rung. For Isenberg discusses the same Bacchanal dance, taking 
as her starting point Sacerdoti’s interpretation, but examining it in relation to 
Renaissance views on the Cosmic Dance. “Thanks to a Pythagorean kinship of 
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numbers and proportions, the harmony of the celestial spheres”, Isenberg ex- 
plains, “was reproduced in the human microcosm” in elite social dancing, thus 
authorizing it as a powerful political practice in the Renaissance. The staging of 
the Egyptian Bacchanal in Shakespeare’s play, however, for all its potential 
cosmological significance and the elitist identity of its dancers is, for Isenberg, 
utterly at odds with the highly influential political discourse of dancing bodies at 
that time. The ‘dizzy’ circle choreography of the Bacchanal is, in Isenberg’s view, 
a sort of antimasque which, with no masque of harmony restored following it, 
reflects the deepening crisis in the authority of aristocratic political entitlement 
in an expanding world and universe. 
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Maria Del Sapio Garbero 


Anatomy, Knowledge, and Conspiracy: in Shakespeare’s 
Arena with the Words of Cassius 


Coliseus sive Theatrum 


‘Coliseus sive Theatrum’ is the inscription of an engraving representing a 
classical theatrical structure that circulated in a 1511 edition of Plautus’s 
Comedies and in a few other Venetian Renaissance editions of Latin plays. If, as 
some critics suggest, the illustrator of Vesalius’s De humani corporis fabrica 
(1543) used that engraving as an inspiration for the amphitheatre of the title 
page, he implicitly brought under the same heading the new surgical display of 
the body interior. The amphitheatre stood for the form of the world and the set of 
Vitruvian geometric relations along which the human fabrica, architecturally 
conceived, was newly investigated from an anatomical point of view in humanist 
Europe. As such it was appropriated as a cognitive space.’ A similar caption, with 
the same equation underscored by antonomasia, also appeared on the upper left 
side of a large etching of the Roman Colosseum itself, dated 1590 ca. and pub- 
lished by the Flemish engraver Nicolas Van Aelst: “Theatrum sive Coliseum 
Romanum’. Was Shakespeare aware that his characters were moving in this same 
highly paradigmatic circle when he produced his Roman plays?” 

Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre has been considered by John Gillies as a sort of 
analogue for the “cosmographic imagination which produced the world maps of 
Ortelius and Mercator”. He has also shown how nowhere more than in the 
Roman plays, and particularly in Antony and Cleopatra, is Shakespeare’s play- 


1 See Giovanna Ferrari, ‘Public Anatomy Lessons and the Carnival: The Anatomy Theatre of 
Bologna’, Past and Present, 117 (1987), 50-106 (p. 84f); Franco Ruffini, Teatri prima del 
Teatro. Visioni dell’edifico e della scena tra Umanesimo e Rinascimento (Roma: Bulzoni, 1983), 
pp. 47-53; Jonathan Sawday, The Body Emblazoned. Dissection and the Human Body in 
Renaissance Culture (London and New York: Routledge, 1996), p. 69 f. Differently from others, 
Sawday has indicated Bramante’s Tempietto as an alternative source of inspiration for Ve- 
salius’s title page. 

2 Interestingly, a Colosseum featured also, majestically, as a theatrical place par excellence, at the 
top of the title page of Ben Jonson’s 1616 in folio edition of his Workes. 
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house, the ‘Globe’, made to coincide with “a world map in its own right”. 


Nowhere more than in the Roman plays, I would like to add, is the universalizing 
claim entailed in the very name of Shakespeare’s playhouse made to coincide 
with a globalized anatomizing arena, in a period when anatomy had championed 
and gained its space and dignity by presenting itself as a science combining 
empirical observation and philosophical speculation, evidentia and spectacu- 
larized oratorical production of its bodies, thus affirming itself as a sort of 
keyword, a pervading heuristic model for both science and humanities in early 
modern Europe. 

It is no coincidence that the first play to be performed at the Globe in 1599 was 
Julius Caesar; the play in which a most powerful anatomical “process of dis- 
memberment and reinscription” takes place. It is my suggestion in this essay 
that the dissecting method of anatomy belongs to Cassius, more than to those 
with whom he later executes Caesar’s body, and in a manner quite different from 
that of Antony who eventually takes control of Caesar’s bleeding body to 
transform it, through the “rhetoric of martyrdom”,’ from “a savage spectacle” 
(3. 1.223) into a “piteous spectacle” (3.2.195).° 

But before entering Shakespeare’s Roman dissecting arena with the anato- 
mizing words of Cassius, I would like to give physical visibility to the heuristic 
space made available by the anatomists, with the guidance of Alessandro Bene- 
detti, the author of Historia corporis humani sive Anatomice, first printed in 
Venice in 1502. Benedetti was a physician and anatomist at the University of 
Padua, “fair Padua, nursery of arts”, where Shakespeare’s Lucentio, in The 
Taming of the Shrew, purports to “institute / a course of learning and ingenious 
studies” (1.1.8 - 9). Padua is also renowned in this play for “the mathematics and 
the metaphysics” (1.1.37).” However, Padua in Renaissance Europe was mainly 
the site of a ground-breaking resurgence of anatomical studies, the place where 
quite a few acclaimed European physicians and anatomists studied and taught: 
the Englishman William Harvey (the discoverer of blood circulation), and before 
him the Spanish anatomist Juan de Valverde, and the Belgian Vesalius, the author 
of the most famous De humani corporis fabrica published in 1543, the same year 
when, as a parallel to this growing early modern cartographical conscience of the 


3 John Gillies, Shakespeare and the Geography of Difference (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994), p. 70, p. 90 and pp. 99-122. 

4 Richard Wilson, ‘Introduction’, in Julius Caesar, ed. by Richard Wilson, New Casebooks 
(Basingstoke: Palgrave, 2002), pp. 1-27 ( p. 17). 

5 Timothy Hampton, Writing from History. The Rhetoric of Exemplarity in Renaissance Lit- 
erature (Ithaca and London: Cornell University Press, 1990), p. 222. 

6 Quotations from Julius Caesar in this essay refer to the Arden edition, ed. by David Daniell 
(London: Thomson Learning, 2003). 

7 Quotations from The Taming of the Shrew refer to the Oxford edition of The Complete Works of 
William Shakespeare, ed. by W. J. Craig (London: Oxford University Press, 1964), pp. 243 - 69. 
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body, Copernicus (he himself linked to the intellectual ambience of Padua) 
announced the good news of a new map of the universe. 

I do not know whether Shakespeare ever heard of the less famous Italian 
Alessandro Benedetti and of his pioneering Historia corporis humani sive 
Anatomice (which circulated fairly widely in Europe in a Paris edition and four 
others in German speaking countries), but here, in Benedetti’s work, we find the 
first envisaging of a movable anatomy theatre and the proposal of dissection as 
an instructive (or ‘moral’) theatrical performance worthy of attracting not 
simply physicians, but humanists, and governors like Maximilian I of Hapsburg 
(soon to be elected Holy Roman Emperor in 1508) and his Venetian imperial 
ambassador Christoph von Schrovenstein, the dedicatees of Benedetti’s highly 
esteemed book of anatomy. Benedetti’s anatomy theatre, which he imagined, ina 
Roman gladiatorial style, as an amphitheatre, like those of Rome or Verona - 
which he mentions - to be installed for the occasion in a well-aired room, will be 
transformed at the turn of the sixteenth century, in Shakespeare’s times, into a 
permanent indoor structure by Fabrizio d’Acquapendente, the explorer of the 
venous system, and he himself a surgeon and anatomist at the University of 
Padua where his anatomy theatre is still visible. 


Fig. 1: Fabrizio d’Acquapendente, Anatomy Theatre (1594), Padua 


But let us follow Benedetti’s instructions for the arrangement and use of his 
removable anatomy theatre, a sort of pre-Shakesperean “wooden O” (apparently 
designed with the Roman arena of Verona, his city of birth, in mind): 
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[...] the only corpses which may be legitimately claimed for dissection are those 
belonging to people of humble origins, or unknown persons, from faraway lands, 
in order to avoid offending neighbours and bringing shame on family members. 
The best bodies are those that have been hanged, preferably middle-aged, neither 
too lean nor too fat. [...] The best period to proceed is the coldest time of winter, so 
that the cadavers do not start to putrefy immediately. The best location for a 
dissection is a large, well-aired room, in which a temporary theatre will be set up, 
with seats placed round it in a circle (such as the ones which may be seen in Rome 
and Verona), big enough to contain the number of spectators and prevent the 
crowd from disturbing the wound surgeons, who are in charge of the dissections. 
They must be skilled, and they must have already performed frequent dissections. 
The seats will be assigned according to rank; to this purpose, only one warden will 
be present, who shall check and arrange everything. A number of custodians will be 
necessary, so that they may keep away the meddlers who will try to get in, and two 
trustworthy treasurers, who shall procure all that is necessary using the money 
collected. The dissection procedure will require razors, knives, hooks, drills and 
gimlets (the Greeks call them ‘chenicia’), as well as sponges to promptly remove 
blood during the dissection, scissors, and basins; torches must be on hand in case 
it should get dark.® 


And then finally in his opening one-page description of his theatre, and with the 
timing we would appreciate in a director and playwright, Benedetti turns his 
attention to the corpse, which he makes appear as a focal point in the middle ofa 
series of concentric rings of benches, displayed and offered to the inspective gaze 
of the onlookers for a prescriptive theatrical time; the time established by the 
unappealable natural law of putrefaction - or else, the natural time elapsing from 
life in death and putrefaction -, which alone decides, as in a sort of new Aris- 
totelian unity, the type of conjunction between action and place. 


The cadaver shall be placed in the middle of the theatre, on a rather high table, in a 
well-lit and comfortable place for the dissectors. It will be necessary to establish a 
time for the beginning and the end of appointments, so that the work may be 
completed before the body’s putrefaction.’ 


For all its brevity, all is arranged as if with the care ofa theatrical impresario, and 
with the awareness of a playwright: the architecture of the anatomy class, the 
disposition of spectators, the preoccupation with details such as the funding 
public, box office, personnel, time of production. Benedetti’s refoundation of 
anatomical studies is tantamount to the construction of his theatre and to its 


8 Alessandro Benedetti, Historia corporis humani sive Anatomice, Latin/Italian bilingual edi- 
tion, ed. by Giovanna Ferrari (Firenze: Giunti, 1998), pp. 84-5 (the English translation of this 
and subsequent quotations is mine). 

9 Benedetti, p. 85. 
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Roman circular shape; a shape which implies publicity, the widening (although 
strictly regulated) audience of an amphitheatre; an amphitheatre which while 
offering an arena-like view of the uncanny gladiatorial dissecting spectacle, 
orchestrates with its very circular form a forensic speculation on the human 
body, a moral philosophical dispute: that is, a comparison among different 
ancient sources, and between the authority of classical or divine texts and direct 
observation. 

In fact the anatomist, as he is presented by Benedetti, at the opening of the 
sixteenth century, and as it will be in Renaissance Europe for a good part of the 
seventeenth century, is both a physician and a philosopher. For him, as it will still 
be for Francis Bacon” a century later, anatomy is a useful branch of natural 
philosophy, whether it be to confirm or gradually dismantle the epochal, highly 
textualized order of the human body in its codified correspondences with the 
world and the universe. Anatomy “is grounded in philosophy”, Benedetti writes, 
“if it wants to be of any use to medicine; in it we perceive the admirable, divine 
work of God our Creator”. And “You”, he says addressing his dedicatee, the 
emperor Maximilian of Austria, “will thus more readily turn your gaze towards 
the forms of the universe, of which man is but a smaller replica”.'! 

Differently from later books of anatomy, Benedetti’s work was not supported 
by illustrations. But Benedetti was an accomplished classicist and a physician 
highly renowned for his oratorical skills. He knew how to make space for his 
discipline, by exploiting the ennobling equivalence between the body-interior 
and the God-like architecture of the universe: 


You should not find it objectionable [...] that | have invited you to observe a heap of 
entrails, since, as they say, there is nothing in nature that is not worthy of admi- 
ration and wonder. Indeed, Heraclitus himself, while sitting next to a stove to keep 
warm, urged those who were hesitating and standing back to draw nearer: ‘Do you 
not know - he said - that the immortal gods are here?’ For it is certain that the 
divinity of nature is hidden in all places, and the soul pervades everything.'” 


Let us remember in passing that dissection, as Benedetti takes pains to point out, 
started from the belly with a first cross-like incision; and that the vision of 
entrails constituted the onlookers’ first encounter with the body-interior. Yet 
every body part was to be considered part of a hierarchical order replicating the 


10 See Francis Bacon’s IX chapter of The Advancement of Learning [1605] (“Human Philosophy, 
or the Knowledge of Ourselves’), The Advancement of Learning and New Atlantis, edited by 
Arthur Johnston (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1974), p. 102, and my Introduction in this 
volume. 

11 Benedetti, pp. 76-7. 

12 Benedetti, pp. 120-21. 
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providential design of nature and universe. Future illustrators ofanatomy books, 
such as those who worked for Vesalius or Estienne, will try their best to em- 
phasize from a secular perspective the commonplace God-like structure of the 
human frame, “the beauty of / the world, the paragon of animals”, in Hamlet’s 
derisive words (2.2.307 - 308), by resorting to the ennobling wrapping, or pos- 
ture, of classic statuary. 


Fig. 2: A. Vesalius, De humani corporis fabrica (1543), anatomy table 
Fig. 3: H. Crooke, Microcosmographia (1615), 2" ed. 1618, anatomy table 


In fact, if not the object of a religious/ideological contemplation, the still pul- 
sating early modern human entrails were wrapped in their Renaissance Greek- 
Roman allure, as if in a common endeavour of artists and anatomists alike to 
maintain the difficult analogy, while probing into the body-interior to be in- 
creasingly bemused by its complexity, and by the skeleton within. 

However, as late as 1615 Helkiah Crooke still celebrated in the very title of his 
late Renaissance compendium of European anatomy, Microcosmographia. A 
Description of the Body of Man, the ancient long-standing assumption that the 
human body was a microcosmus, “an abstract or model of the world [...]”, in the 
(obliquely) critical synthesis offered by Francis Bacon in 1605, “as if there were 
to be found in man’s body certain correspondences and parallels, which should 
have respect to all varieties of things, as stars, planets, minerals, which are extant 
in the great world”.' 

As in Francis Bacon’s Advancement of Learning (where the traditional ex- 
emplar position of human beings in the scala naturae is redefined in alimentary/ 


13 Francis Bacon, The Advancement of Learning, p. 105. 
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nutritional terms), the highly textualized order ofthe early modern human body 
turns into a territory of increasingly conflicting paradigms and shifting meta- 
phors, as an effect of the inquisitive eye of the anatomist. The body thus turns 
into a battleground, as has been shown by a fast growing scholarship on early 
modern bodies.'* 

Indeed, as may be seen in the painting “Skeletons” by Agostino Veneziano, 
made after Rosso Fiorentino’s “Skeletons”, painters and anatomists alike ex- 
plored the undiscovered lands of the human body with a book in their hands, 
whether sacred or secular or both, while trying nonetheless to invert the hier- 
archy between ancient sources and direct observation, between the authority of 
ancient natural philosophy and dissection as the ultimate source of knowledge, 
and as the path towards the discovery of the “true cause”: Cassius’s claim in 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. This inversion is brashly highlighted in Vesalius’s 
frontispiece to his Humani corporis fabrica (see in this volume p. 103), in the 
isolation of the onlooker concentrated on his book, while all the others are intent 
on looking directly at the real ‘fabric’ of the human body as it is being deployed 
by the anatomist.” 

All this meant finding a way in territories which needed to be cartographized 
anew, or remapped and renamed, as Benedetti, a contemporary of Columbian 
geographical discoveries, states, with an incisive navigational analogue in the 
very last paragraph of his treatise. This also meant discovering in the dissecting 
and unmasking function of the theatre the potentiality of a new alliance with the 
demonstrative, ostensive space being invoked and devised by the new science, 
not only medicine with its fast spreading European anatomy theatres, but also 
the new Renaissance cartography with its theatrical titles and frontispieces. But 
let us hear Benedetti’s interesting last paragraph to understand the methodo- 
logical challenge entailed in his conclusive navigational metaphor. 


14 See especially the already quoted Sawday, The Body Emblazoned; David Hillman and Carla 
Mazzio (eds), The Body in Parts: Fantasies of Corporeality in Early Modern Europe (New York 
and London: Routledge, 1997); Gail Kern Paster, The Body Embarassed: Drama and the 
Disciplines of Shame in Early Modern England (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1993) 
and Humouring the Body: Emotions and the Shakespearean Stage (Chicago and London: The 
University of Chicago Press, 2004); Maurizio Calbi, Approximate Bodies: Gender and power 
in early modern drama and anatomy (Oxon and New York: Routledge, 2005); see also Maria 
Del Sapio Garbero, “Troubled Metaphors: Shakespeare and the Renaissance Anatomy of the 
Eye’, in The Renaissance and the Dialogue Between Science, Art, and Literature, ed. by Klaus 
Bergdolt and Manfred Pfister, Wolfenbiitteler Abhandlungen zur Renaissance-forschung, 
xxvii (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, forthcoming) and ‘A Spider in the Eye/I: The Hallucinatory 
Staging of the Self in Shakespeare’s The Winter’s Tale’, in Solo Performances: Staging the 
Early Modern Self, ed. by Ute Berns (Amsterdam: Rodopi, forthcoming). 

15 On these topics see Sawday, p. 71 f and Ute Berns in this volume. 
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| would encourage everyone, both students and expert doctors and surgeons, to go 
as often as possible to see these spectacles, which should be repeated at least once 
a year; for in the theatre we see things as they are, we expose them to observe them 
closely, so that the book of nature may be opened before our eyes, and its work be 
observed as though it were alive. 

After all, writing is most similar to painting, an art which often awakens memory 
from indifference and clears away darkness from the soul. But, as Plato says, he 
who trusts in written testimonies without observing things well, and does not think 
over, within himself, what was described, will often convey more opinion than truth 
to the minds he wishes to address. The same thing happens to those learning 
about navigation when they read nautical maps, in which islands, gulfs, bays and 
promontories do not exactly match the real ones that are before their eyes. [...] the 


discourse of a person who knows things is lively and animated, and we rightly call 
» 16 


his writing a “figure”. 
The comparison between written and empirical knowledge, the testing of clas- 
sical texts against the experience of the body itself, a comparison which Bene- 
detti advocates by evoking Plato and his distinction between live knowledge and 
written simulacra, is posed as a never-ending task. What is also worth noticing is 
that he cunningly downsizes Platonism with Plato, or to put it differently, the 
authority of the ancients with arguments drawn from the ancients. 


“Brutus will looke for this skinne”: or, Julius Caesar’s écorché 


In this second part of my essay I intend to look at how in Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar the arena, the part and the method of the Renaissance anatomist belong 
to Cassius, although the arena will later be seized from Cassius by Antony, the 
astute politician. It is no coincidence that Cassius is first mentioned in con- 
nection with the mirror, a recurring symbolic object, together with the flaying 
knife, in late Renaissance personifications of ‘Anatomia’. Implicitly or ex- 
plicitly, they were both alluded to in Michelangelo’s self-portrait in his Last 
Judgement fresco for the Cappella Sistina, where the flayed skin of an entire body 
dangling from the left hand of Saint Bartholomew - his other hand brandishing a 


16 Benedetti, pp. 350-51. 

17 See Roberto Paolo Ciardi, ‘Il corpo, progetto e rappresentazione’, in Immagini anatomiche e 
naturalistiche nei disegni degli Uffizi, ed. by Roberto Paolo Ciardi and Lucia Tongiorgi 
Tomasi (Firenze: Olschki, 1984), pp. 9-30 (pp. 26-9) and Sawday, The Body Emblazoned, 
p.183 f. As recalled by Sawday (p. 3), “Those attributes were derived from the story of 
Perseus, the mythical hunter of the Medusa. [...] The Medusa stands for interiority. [...] The 
attempt at conquering the Medusa’s realm with the devices of Anatomia involved a con- 
frontation between an abstract idea of knowledge, and the material reality of a corpse”. 
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knife - stands as a forceful, if somewhat disquieting, instance of self-knowledge 
achieved through the speculative and denuding practice of anatomy. 


Fig. 4: Michelangelo, The Last Judgement (1541), detail 


In Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar a mirror takes on this Delphic “Nosce te Ipsum” 
(“Know Thyself”) function - the proclaimed philosophical imperative of anat- 
omy destined to become a familiar inscription in the anatomy theatres 
throughout Europe -, when Cassius offers himself as the mirror of Brutus’s 
hidden and troubling ‘passions’: 


Therefore, good Brutus, be prepared to hear. 

And since you know you cannot see yourself 

So well as by reflection, I your glass 

Will modestly discover to yourself 

That of yourself which you yet know not of. (1.2.66-70) 


Cassius’s deconstructive inspection of Caesar’s body thus develops as part of a 
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larger role of unmasking that he seems to enact from the very outset of the play. 
Indeed, it is Cassius’s task to perform with both the gaze and language of 
anatomy the preceding intellectual meditation that will make Caesar reveal his 
inner mortal frame, transforming him into a sort of Renaissance écorché, such as 
those made famous by artists and anatomists alike (Leonardo, Michelangelo, 
Rosso Fiorentino, Berengario da Carpi, Vesalius, Valverde), and which, I would 
like to suggest, are visually close to the Caesar flayed by Cassius’s words. For, all 
over Europe, anatomy, as Helkiah Crooke will summarize to his English readers 
in his Microcosmographia. A Description of the Body of Man, had “a double 
acceptation”: 


There is among Physitians, a double acceptation of Anatomy; either it signifieth the 
action which is done with the Hand, or the habite of the Mind, that is the most 
perfect action of the Intellect. The first is called Practicall Anatomie, the latter 
Theoricall or Contemplatiue: The first is gained by experience, the second by 
reason and discourse: The first we attaine only by Section and Inspection, the 
second by the living voice of a Teacher [...] The first is altogether necessarie for the 
practice of Anatomy, the second is only profitable; but yet the profite is oftentimes 
more beneficiall than the use itself of Anatomy.'* 


In this sense Cassius’s “contemplative” brand of anatomy may be considered as a 
sort of “profitable” first incision; an incision aimed at removing the mytholo- 
gized layer of skin from Ceasar’s body, thus transforming the body ofa king into 
the body of a convict. Such a task was likely to appear all the more necessary to 
the conspirators (“some certain of the noblest-minded Romans”, 1.3. 123), and 
to Shakespeare’s audience alike, for being located in the austere republican 
places of the Senate, Pompey’s Porch, Pompey’s Theatre (1.3.125, 153), and 
against the festive offstage scenario of the city of which Caesar is master. Indeed, 
it is from the bustling background of the Lupercalia that an echo of the ap- 
proving shouts of the Roman plebs arrives, when a crown is “thrice” offered to 
Caesar by Antony to be “thrice” refused (1.2.220-30),'” clearly demonstrating 
Caesar’s skill in fuelling his own legend in front of the rabble as much as the 
necessity of Cassius’s deconstructive pursuit. 

In addition to being a popular anatomical illustration in Shakespeare’s times, 
I feel that the suggestiveness of Valverde’s ecorché, dated 1556, provides, more 
than other images, the right visual analogue for the Caesar being flayed by 


18 Helkiah Crooke, Microcosmographia. A Description of the Body of Man [1615], 3° edn 
(London: Thomas and Richard Cotes, 1631), p. 26. 

19 On the play’s two public spaces see Timothy Hampton, Writing from History. The Rhetoric of 
Exemplarity in Renaissance Literature (Ithaca and London: Cornell University Press, 1990), 
p- 212f. 
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TAB. PRIMERA DELLIn.SEGVYNDO 


Fig. 5: J. de Valverde, Historia de la composición del cuerpo humano (1556), anatomy plate 


Cassius’s words. In England, the catalysing force of that image, whose rich 
symbolism could be traced back to both its influential Michelangiolesque an- 
tecedent of the Cappella Sistina, and to the mythical story of Marsyas flayed by 
Apollo, was confirmed by Helkiah Crooke when he reproduced it in the internal 
title page of his Microcosmographia in 1615. 

As in the story of Marsyas narrated by Ovid, often subsumed in Renaissance 
anatomical écorchés,” we would not be surprised if we heard a still alive Caesar 
screaming: “Why flayest thou me so?” while he is stripped of his skin and, 


Nought else he was than one whole wound. The grisly blood did spin 
From every part; the sinews lay discovered to the eye; 

The quivering veins without a skin lay beating nakedly. 

The panting bowels in his bulk ye might have numbered well, 

And in his breast the sheer small strings a man might easily tell.” 


20 See Frederika Jacobs, ‘(Dis)assembling: Marsyas, Michelangelo, and the Accademia del 
Disegno’, The Art Bulletin, 3 (2002), 426-48 (p. 429) and Sawday, pp. 185-87. 

21 Ovid, Metamorphoses. Translated by Arthur Golding [1567], ed. by Madeleine Forey (Lon- 
don: Penguin, 2002), Book vi, 490-98, pp. 188 - 89. 
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Cassius’s words, in fact, seem to flay Caesar alive up to the point of showing his 
“quivering veins” and “panting bowels”, before turning into aknife and piercing 
his body with a last final stab. It may perhaps be of some import here to re- 
member that “flayed”, a highly charged anatomical term, is also expressly used 
by Shakespeare to give us a portentous martial image of Coriolanus. “Who’s 
yonder / That does appear as he were flay’d?” Cominius observes, after one of his 
battles against the Volscians: “O Gods / He has the stamp of Martius, and I have / 
Beforetime seen him thus” (1.6.22-4).”” “Mantled” only in blood (1.6.29), he 
does seem to be represented as a sort of frightful écorché. 

Plutarch could hardly have provided a more suggestive image for the purpose 
of my argument when, in his ‘Life of Julius Caesar’ he tells the story of the 
dictator referring to himself, metonymically, as “this skinne”. He quotes Caesar 
as saying “Brutus will looke for this skinne”, when report had it that Brutus was 
conspiring against him, “meaning thereby, that Brutus for his vertue, deserved 
to rule after him, but yet, that for ambitions sake, he woulde not shewe him selfe 
unthankefull nor dishonourable”. As if complying with Caesar’s belief, 
Shakespeare strengthens the role Cassius plays in the conspiracy by assigning to 
him - more than to Brutus - the conscience of the tyrannicide and hence the 
ideological questioning of Caesar’s ‘skin’. Thus Cassius takes centre stage as the 
person who triggers the fierce contentious process of inspecting Caesar’s body 
that is at the core of Shakespeare’s play. Appropriately, Cassius is soon targeted 
as “a great observer” in Caesar’s distrustful judgment (1.1.201). 

Arguably, Cassius’s proclivity to examine, far from simply being the outcome 
of an ‘envious’ project - as it might appear if we take note of Brutus’s anxiety of 
succession (2.1.177), or Caesar’s dislike of him (“Such men as he be never at 
heart’s ease / Whiles they behold a greater than themselves” [1.2.207-208]) - 
alerted Shakespeare’s audience to a larger context of drives and intentions. 
Those who were familiar with Stubbes’s successful Anatomy of Abuses 
(1583) and his puritanical fustigation of the multifarious forms of public and 
private ‘vices’, in which he also included festivities, idleness, and theatre, knew 
only too well where to find the word that would categorize Cassius’s eagerness to 
pry and unmask. Indeed ‘anatomy’ had become a fashionable word by the time 
the play was produced.” If this is the case, however, there was much more to be 
seen in his anatomy. 

I would argue that under Cassius’s gaze the body of Caesar appears as an early 


22 Quotations from Coriolanus are taken from the Arden edition, ed. by Philip Brockbank 
(London: Methuen, 1985). 

23 Plutarch, ‘Life of Julius Caesar’, trans. by Thomas North [1579], in Julius Caesar, ed. by David 
Daniell, Appendix, p. 325. 

24 Stubbes’s book saw four editions before Nashe’s counter Anatomie of Absurditie was issued 
in 1589. 
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modern “penetrable” or “transparent” body,” whose volume, organs, and 
meaning lay open to the new evaluating regime of science. Coldly dismantled of 
his troubled god-like skin, Caesar’s body is shown as if it were that of a “sick 
girl”, a physiology of feeble frame, thus explaining images such as Caesar 
swooning in front of the Roman multitude, Caesar unable to swim his way across 
the troubled Tiber to the opposite bank, Caesar crying “Help me, Cassius, or I 
sink”, Caesar helped by Cassius like Anchises on Aeneas’s shoulders, and Caesar 
trembling with fever and crying for water during his campaign in Spain (1.2.90 - 
130). By contrast, Caesar’s mythologized body, increasingly swollen by the ac- 
claiming shouts of the plebs of which Shakespeare makes us constantly aware, 
albeit offstage, is figured as that of a Colossus, a disproportionate figure whose 
anatomy invokes the supportiveness of perspective: 


cassıus Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 
Men at some time are masters of their fates. 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
‘Brutus’ and ‘Caesar’: what should be in that ‘Caesar’? 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours? 
Write them together: yours is as fair a name: 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well. 
Weigh them, it is as heavy; 
[ial 
When could they say, till now, that talked of Rome, 
That her wide walks encompassed but one man? 
Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough, 
When there is in it but only one man. (1.2.134-56) 


The anatomy of Caesarism, which parallels the representation of the dictator’s 
private persona as a diseased body, and precedes Caesar’s final ‘shrinking’ into 
the “little measure” of a corpse, to be mourned later by Antony (3. 1.150), is first 
of all a lesson on perspective; an art, or science, which in Renaissance times, as 
has been incisively stressed by Jonathan Sawday,” developed as part of a culture 
of dissection, a branch of anatomy. Caesar’s body politic seems to be first and 
foremost anatomized pictorially by Cassius as a body marring and offending the 
law of perspective, and the science of perspective, as it developed in Renaissance 


25 I am borrowing these terms from Sawday’s The Body Emblazoned (p. 87) and Ciardi, ‘Il 
corpo, progetto e rappresentazione’ (p. 29). 
26 Sawday, p. 85 f. 
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culture, and as we see in this passage, pertained to the representation of bodies in 
space. It involved volume and proportion, the understanding of the interior body 
space, the position of organs and limbs, and the measurement of bodies in 
relation to other bodies within space; which is what made the work of the 
anatomists coincide with the contemporary research of the artists. As Sawday 
has remarked with Serlio’s treatise on architecture to hand, “Any attempt at 
rendering surface convincing without an understanding of volume was to be 
content with the ‘bare shew of superficiencies’ rather than the full complexity of 
the body functioning within space. Space, the positioning of the body within a 
three-dimensional matrix, was the key to anatomical understanding”.” 

As was also explained in Giovanni Lomazzo’s Trattato dell’arte della pittura, 
scultura ed architettura (1584), and as was beautifully rendered in one of Ri- 
chard Haydocke’s illustrations for his abridged English translation published in 
1598 - only one year ahead of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar -, bodies had to be 
geometrically measured and located in order to achieve volume and proportion 
(Fig. 6).” 

They had to undergo the trial of scientific measurement, one might say, in 
order to acquire the measure urged by the Renaissance perspectival regime. 

In Shakespeare’s play, perspective seems to be turned into a heretical and 
dangerous knowledge. Indeed, it is one with Cassius’s conspiratorial project. 
Caesar is figured as a giant straddling the Roman worldwide geography with his 
“huge legs”; a man who with his colossus-like stature, visually dwarfs everything 
around him: space as well as the volume and height of all men surrounding him. 
Cassius’s reference to the Colossus is not traceable to Shakespeare’s Plutarchan 
sources. In depicting Caesar disproportionately, Shakespeare may have had in 
mind the colossi of the Roman imperial statuary, or even more specifically the 
legendary colossal bronze statue of Caesar mounted upon a globe which ac- 
cording to ancient historians was erected on the Capitol. As the historian Dio 
Cassius writes, the Senate “decreed that a chariot of [Caesar] should be placed on 
the Capitol facing the statue of Jupiter, that his statue in bronze should be 
mounted upon a likeness of the inhabited world, with an inscription to the effect 
that he was a demigod”.”Also shown by the image of Octavian Augustus on 
some of his coins, this posture was increasingly adopted in the discourse of 
imperialism as symbolic of a Roman worldwide hegemony; a symbolism which, 


27 Sawday, p. 86. 

28 See Giovanni Lomazzo, A Tracte containing the Artes of curious Paintinge, Carvinge, and 
Buildinge [1584], trans. by Richard Haydocke [1598], Facsimile reprint (Amsterdam: 
Theatrum Orbis Terrarum; New York: Da Capo Press, 1969), p. 36. See especially chapters on 
‘proportion’, ‘perspective’, and ‘distance’. 

29 Dio Cassius, Roman History, trans. by Earnest Cary, The Loeb Classical Library, 9 vols 
(London: Heinemann; Cambridge, MA.: Harvard University Press, 1961), iv, p. 235. 
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Fig. 6:G. Lomazzo/R. Haydocke, Trattato dell’arte della pittura, scultura, et architettura. English 
version (1598) 


interestingly, as with all things Augustan, would prove very attractive to the 
future King James I and the Stuart dynasty. 

David Daniell’s footnote to the Arden edition of Shakespeare’s play refers us 
at this point to the legendary bronze statue of Apollo, famous in ancient times - 
no matter how incorrectly - for straddling the harbour of Rhodes with its 
outspread legs. What is worth saying in this context, though, is that the Colossus 
of Rhodes often featured in Renaissance perspectival design of disproportion, 
and especially in the field of the nascent science of photometry. Indeed, in one of 
Rubens’s studies prepared for the illustrations of François d’Aguillon’s treatise 
Optics dated 1613, we see a bearded philosopher portrayed in the act of visu- 
alizing - with the aid of a surveyor’s staff - the optical lines departing from 
different points of the mythical statue, while a number of putti are fumbling 
about with cosmological and measuring instruments - an armillary sphere, a 
rule or level, a quadrant.” 

Cassius’s famous linguistic testing of Caesar’s name is encased within the 


30 See Michael Jaffé, ‘Rubens and Optics: Some Fresh Evidence’, Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, 34 (1971), 362-66. 
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comparative logic of measurement and proportion (“write them”, “sound 
them”, “weigh them”) dictated by perspective, to which in fact the inspective eye 
of Cassius returns to conclude his preliminary experiment with bodies, volume 
and space: “When could they say, till now, that talked of Rome, that her wide 
walks encompassed but one man? / Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough, / 
When there is but one only man” (1.2.153- 56). What should also be noted here, 
is that Cassius’s wordplay with ‘Rome’ and ‘room’, took advantage of the fact that 
‘Rome’, as Voltaire significantly points out, was pronounced ‘roum’, and as such 
the name of the city was all the more capable of being invested with connotations 
related to space tout court,’ whether that be a constraining or expanding ge- 
ography, as it is, for instance alternately in Coriolanus and Antony and Cleo- 
patra. 

Caesar’s disproportionate figure, as viewed by Cassius, disfigures a proper 
perspectival background. In Cassius’s diagnosis Caesar has grown into a mon- 
strum. In fact, as Cassius later states, he has achieved the quality of a fearful, 
portent-like figure. Therefore, if Cassius wants to reduce Caesar to his con- 
tingent human measure and into a corpse, he first needs to give his conspirators 
a convincing lesson on proportion and perspective. He needs to enforce a new 
perspectival regime, or a new “ordering code” if we prefer the supportiveness of 
a Foucaldian category.” He has to divest Caesar of his Caesarean mythological 
skin, and lay bare his body-space beneath, thus unmasking and revealing his 
frail human interior, as in a Renaissance écorché, or as in the ripped classical 
statuary, with protruding organs and entrails, which one could see in Vesalius’s, 
Estienne’s or Valverde’s famous tables of anatomy, and of which the English 
public would find a generous sampling in Crooke’s 1615 Microcosmographia. 
Indeed, as I have already mentioned, Crooke’s popular textbook exhibited in its 
very title page a reproduction of Valverde’s écorché, thus providing a hint of how 
this early modern wide spreading interest in the anatomized human figure may 
have pervaded the mode and imagery of the conspirators’ inspecting endeavour 
in Shakespeare’s play. In this light the disrobing of Caesar’s statues prompted by 
Flavius, the tribune of the people, at the outset of the play, appears metaphori- 
cally isomorphic with Cassius’s anatomizing stance or procedures. 


31 As Voltaire explained: “Il y aici une plaisante pointe; Rome en anglais se pronounce roum, et 
roum signifie aussi place”. Interestingly in translating Cassius’s verses (1.2.155-56), he 
transliterated “Rome’-‘room’ as ‘Roume’-‘roum’: “Ah, c’est aujourd’hui que Roume existe en 
effet; car il n’y a de roum (de place) que pour César”. Quoted and commented upon in Philip 
E. Cranston, “Rome en Anglais se prononce roum...”. Shakespeare Versions by Voltaire’, 
Modern Language Notes, 6 (1975), 809 - 37 (p. 826). 

32 See Michel Foucault, Les mots et les choses [1966]; Le parole e le cose (Milano: Rizzoli, 1978), 
pp. 10-11. 
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“But ifyou would consider the true cause”: secular anatomy versus 
sacred anatomy 


In commenting on the circular form of the Leiden anatomy theatre and the 
Vitruvian-like position of the cadaver at its centre, Sawday has written: 


Disposed on the anatomy table in a sacrificial pose, the cadaver suggests the 
Vitruvian figure once more. The right hand of the corpse is thrown out so that it 
nearly touches the innermost ring of the concentric circles. This somewhat in- 
elegant suggestion of a Vitruvian figure reminds the onlooker of the old tradition of 
understanding the human image as a principle of proportional design.” 


Disposed on Cassius’s philosophical dissecting table, Caesar’s figure with its 
splayed legs appears as a sort of Vitruvian man exceeding the proportions 
successfully illustrated by Leonardo as an instance of a symmetry coincident 
with the geometrical laws of nature. Caesar’s colossal figure is no longer “a 
principle of proportional design” and controlled correspondences with the 
universe. He seems to have obscured the traditional concentric rings of corpo- 
real and cosmological correspondences with the elements, stars, and heavens, 
devised in contemporary English iconography to both exalt and hierarchically 
circumscribe the human frame, as we can see typically in the title page of Robert 
Fludd’s Utriusque Cosmi Majoris et Minoris (1617). 

I would argue that this is where Shakespeare’s play turns into the most 
extraordinary anatomy of the king’s ‘two bodies’; that is, in the way in which 
Cassius takes advantage of this underlying traditional way of conceptualizing the 
exemplary role played by the body politic in articulating the hierarchical rela- 
tion with the universe,” in order to inject a new heretical, or secular under- 
standing of heavens, kingship and human beings. Accordingly, as in Renaissance 
anatomy lessons, Cassius cannot avoid being a philosopher. As in Italian public 
dissections, or as in Crooke’s distinction between the two forms of anatomy, 
Cassius seems to be primarily the ‘lector’ “whose task was to perform the les- 
son”, that is “to teach the public anatomy”, both before and during the dem- 
onstrations - not an easy task to perform. In fact, as Giovanna Ferrari has 
remarked, “This was a very special kind of course, shorter than the normal but 
much more demanding, and above all, very risky for the anatomy professor’s 
reputation. For during the dispute the professor had to answer, in public, 


33 Sawday, p. 73. 
34 See on this Ernst H. Kantorowicz, The King’s Two Bodies. A Study in Mediaeval Political 
Theology (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957). 
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questions put to him without prior warning by lectors from various different 
disciplines”, but mostly medicine, philosophy, theology, arts. 

In one of his insightful essays on Julius Caesar, Alessandro Serpieri has argued 
that the hermeneutical paradigm pervades the structure of the play.” I would like 
to put forward in this essay that the heuristic mode of anatomy has a great 
bearing in determining the hermeneutical register of the play, with Cassius being 
the character that predominantly employs it. Significantly, he is the one who 
champions his cause against a god-like Caesar by advocating at the same time, a 
rational non-mythological interpretation of natural phenomena and of the 
universe at large. Indeed, Cassius cannot question and dissect the highly tex- 
tualized body of Caesar without engaging with ways of knowing and interpreting 
the world all around him. 

Let us consider the way in which Cassius addresses a fearful Casca on the 
night of conspiracy when a myriad of wonders seem to shake the order of the 
universe to its roots. Meaningfully, these portents narrated by Plutarch, as they 
are handled by Shakespeare, are turned into the amplified object of a dispute 
between Casca, represented as the womanish dupe of superstition, and Cassius, 
depicted as the champion of a masculine rational investigation of natural phe- 
nomena. What is more, this contention over truth and opinion is authoritatively, 
albeit briefly, anticipated by Cicero, a highly influential intellectual presence in 
Shakespeare’s times, thus assuming significance as an epistemic fracture at a 
crucial historical juncture. “But men may construe things after their fashion, / 
Clean from the purpose of the things themselves” (1.3.34-5). 

When Cassius enters the stage soon after, he seems to be endowed with the 
task of developing Cicero’s elliptic and undisclosed argument. Standing before 
him is Casca who, here as elsewhere in the play, is derogatorily depicted as if 
embodying “a Roman”, a representative of the impressionable commoner, de- 
spite the fact that he is a patrician. 


35 Ferrari, ‘Public Anatomy Lessons and the Carnival’, p. 88 f. It is useful to remember in this 
context that the doctor’s syllabus in university courses was still similar in some aspects to 
that of literary scholars. In fact it included logic and philosophy. It was precisely the dispute 
(or ‘contraddittorio’) that made the public anatomy lessons of Padua and Bologna so popular 
all over Europe, attracting flocks of foreign scholars and students each year at Carnival, the 
period during which the “useful shows” (utilia spectacula), as they were called, or “gran 
fontione”, were allowed. Significantly, when the university of Bologna decided to build a new 
anatomy theatre in a more spacious chamber of the Archiginnasio in 1637, the double focus 
of dispute and dissection was architectonically reinforced. “Instead of revolving around its 
original central point, the dissecting table, the new theatre clearly had two focuses. The 
dissecting table was, as it were, counterbalanced by the cathedra from which the anatomy 
professor propounded and defended his theses”. For all this see Ferrari, p. 76, p. 86. 

36 Alessandro Serpieri, ‘Prefazione’, in Giulio Cesare, trans. by A. Serpieri (Milano: Garzanti, 
1994), pp. xxxii-xlvii. 
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cassius Who’s there? 

CASKA A Roman. 

cassıus Caska, by your voice. 

cassius Your ear is good. Cassius, what night is this? 
cassius Avery pleasing night to honest men. 
cassius Whoever knew the heavens menace so? 


cAssıus Those that have known the earth so full of faults. 
For my part, I have walked the streets, 
Submitting me unto the perilous night, 
And thus unbraced, Caska, as you see, 
Have bared my bosom to the thunder-stone. (1.3.40-9) 


With a crucial rhetorical move, Cassius first turns Casca’s subjugated eyes from 
the heavens’ ill disposition to the reality of the earth he inhabits. He then ad- 
dresses the ‘Roman’ as he used to be and as he should be: 


You are dull, Caska, and those sparks of life 

That should be in a Roman you do want 

Or else you use not. You look pale, and gaze, 
And put on fear, and cast yourself in wonder 

To see the strange impatience of the heavens. 
But if you would consider the true cause 

Why all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts, 
Why birds and beasts, from quality and kind, 
Why old men, fools, and children calculate, 

Why all these things change from their ordinance 
Their natures and preformed faculties 

To monstrous quality... (1.3.57-61, emphasis mine) 


The undertaking to look for “the true cause” is the point that I would like to 
underline in Cassius’s argument: the appeal to interrogate the “why” of natural 
phenomena, the “why” we hear resonate anaphorically, and five times in a row in 
Cassius’s argument, while he continues to conflate knowledge, power and visual 
proportion in his reasoning. For, received knowledge, not differently from un- 
disputed power, and not differently from the unquestioned body of Caesar 
grown into the exceeding measure of a “colossus” - “prodigious grown”, he says, 
“And fearful, as these strange eruptions are” (1.3.77-8) - can transform men 
into tremulous female bodies and natural phenomena into nightmarish mon- 
strosities, “instruments of fear and warning”, as happens during that night of 
conspiracy; a night teeming with inexplicable disruptive events and fantastic 
apparitions, as if in a painting by Bosch. 
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It would be interesting to comment on the gender-coded dimension of Cas- 
sius’s ‘scientific’ claim. My priority in this essay, however, is to underline the fact 
that Cassius considers as urgent the necessity of distinguishing between truth 
and opinion, wonders and reality, a topical issue in the nascent Renaissance 
science, and in the new philosophy of Francis Bacon. Contrary to those within 
the play, and contrary to the critics who are content to see those prodigies simply 
as presages, apremonitory corollary of an incipient kingly assassination (and of 
course they theatrically function as such), Cassius invites us to look at them as 
phenomena demanding investigation and a reordering according to a rational 
regime. 

What is then useful to stress for the purposes of this essay is that Cassius 
cannot divest Caesar’s body of his mythology without conjuring up the heavens. 
He also cannot question Caesar’s body as both aman and a body politic without 
engaging on a larger scale with questions of volume, place and proportion. In 
brief, Cassius cannot downsize Caesar as a body politic without shaking the 
highly codified relation between bodies, geography, and cosmology; and Rome 
offered the proper global or expanding space to make his endeavour resonate as 
purposeful to Shakespeare’s early modern times. In this sense, Cassius’s ana- 
tomical role is tantamount to that of the new rational philosopher, looking for 
the “true cause”; even more so because it is connected with a nocturnal un- 
dertaking, a conjure, a secret. 

Accordingly, he is portrayed as a dangerous scholar. Cassius is not just “pale” 
and “leane”, as recounted in Plutarch,” in Shakespeare’s play “[Cassius] reads 
much, / He is a great observer, and he looks / Quite through the deeds of men”. 
Also “He loves no plays / As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music”. And “Seldom 
he smiles”, as he is described in Caesar’s distrustful words (1.2.200-204). I 
would suggest here that we are also offered a dazzling synthesis of the two newly 
combined ways of reading sequentially along the flat surface of textbooks (e. g. 
old sources knowledge on human beings) and in depth, into the volume and 
secret of bodies. This is precisely what anatomists did, and what new scientists 
(for example, Bacon) were increasingly advocating. Cassius indeed reads, ob- 
serves, flays, probes into bodies. 

I do not think, then, that it is too daring to say that it is this underlying 
broader questioning of a universe grounded on opinion (or mythology) - more 
than the overt cause for freedom - that in Shakespeare’s play prepares the 
diminution of Caesar into a frail body and into the measure of a corpse literally 
fitting the measure of the anatomical table. Indeed, the cause of liberty and the 
enquiry into the “true cause” of natural phenomena, republican radicalism and 


37 Plutarch, ‘Life of Caesar’, trans. by Thomas North [1579], in Julius Caesar, ed. by David 
Daniell, Appendix, p. 326. 
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the inquisitive eye of science are gradually made to conflate in Cassius’s stance. 
And this is a choice surprisingly different from the cautionary position sug- 
gested by Francis Bacon, who while advocating “the advancement of learning”, 
“was at pains to distinguish between innovations in politics and in science”.” 

But as is evident, the time is not ripe for Cassius and for his select group of 
conjurers. Philosophy (or science) - Shakespeare makes us understand -, then as 
now, is bound to come to terms with culture, if not with politics, forms of 
dictatorship and mass conditioning. As we know only too well from Foucault’s 
cultural theory, the entry of knowledge into discourse is always regulated by the 
institutions and the rules or limits posed by the order of representation.” But 
Cassius, the anatomist/philosopher who has been so good at seducing Brutus 
and the select group of patricians into taking up the knife, will not be able to 
control the dispute over Caesar’s body that he has so cunningly triggered to the 
end. We now understand that it has not been by chance that Shakespeare has 
made us aware that, “he [Cassius] doesn’t like theatre”, in contrast to Mark 
Antony, who does.” 

Cassius and his conspirators will prove incapable of administering politically, 
in front of the people, the knowledge they have of Caesar’s body. For all their 
ability to figure a re-proportioned idea of bodies and space, their thoughts and 
words remain located in the aristocratic places of excellence and conspiracy. 
And once they have theatrically pursued their ‘noble’ deed, they are not able to 
move the ‘anatomy lesson’ out of the place where Caesar has been murdered - in 
Pompey’s theatre at the Senate, at the basis of his statue -, to the larger theatre of 
the Forum where the populace, used to Caesar’s spectacular display of his pol- 
itics, is ready to make the pendulum sway in favour of the best orator or actor. 

As Timothy Hampton has remarked, “Caesar is the public man par excellence. 
His manipulation of the crowd and those around him shows a mastery of public 
action”. Hampton has also underlined “Caesar’s reliance on spectacle as a way of 
manipulating the crowd”.*' This assumes even more relevance if we consider 
that in Shakespeare’s play the temporal setting of the conspiracy against Caesar 
and his assassination spans the two seasonal festivities of the Lupercalia (15 


38 On this see the introduction by Arthur Johnston in Francis Bacon, The Advancement of 
Learning, p. viii. 

39 See Michel Foucault, ‘The order of discourse,’ in Untying the Text: A Poststructuralist Reader, 
ed. by Robert Young (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1981), pp. 51-76, and the entire 
‘Preface’ in Les mots et les choses (Paris: Gallimard, 1966). 

40 As Jonathan Goldberg has written: “Antony’s role is to be the echo of Caesar, the fulfilment of 
his word, embodied in performance. Antony takes upon himself to extend himself to re- 
present Caesar. Antony’s performance becomes history, as firmly as Cassius’s lack of love for 
plays marks out his destiny”. Jonathan Goldberg, ““The Roman Actor”: Julius Caesar’, in 
Julius Caesar, ed. by Richard Wilson, pp. 92 - 107 (p. 97). 

41 Hampton, Writing from History, p. 207, p. 216. 
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February) and the Ides of March (15 March). Critics have incisively commented 
on the festive scenario of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar and the way in which an 
atmosphere of celebration and carousal bears on the behaviour of the masses 
and their manipulation at the hands of opposite factions, but mostly at the hands 
of Antony’s final histrionic and winning performance in the Forum, an art in 
handling the emotions of the mob which he seems to have inherited from Caesar. 

Furthermore, critics have noted the quasi-temporal coincidence of this festive 
scenario with the Carnival, the period in which public anatomy lessons were 
allowed to be held in Renaissance Europe.” What is also important to mention, 
though, is that as in public executions, from which came most of the bodies for 
dissections, this fostered a ritualized perception of the inspected body. “The 
execution itself was a ‘function’, an event that was ritualized in such a way as to 
reorder its profound violence”; an event during which the criminal body passing 
through the redemptive retribution of execution could be transformed into a 
relic. “What was sought for above all was fat, but also blood, teeth, hair, burnt 
skull, the umbilicus, and other parts and substances of the body that possessed 
specific healing properties. Human fat [...] was generally extracted from the 
bodies of convicts by the executioner - sometimes as the last act of execution - 
purified, and then sold as a pain-killer. In England the mere contact with the 
cadaver of someone who had been hanged was considered to be therapeutic”. 

The imagery used by Decius in interpreting Calphurnia’s dream seems to be 
strongly indebted to these popular ritualized practices which accompanied 
public executions or anatomy lessons all over Europe: 


Your statue spouting blood in many pipes 

In which so many smiling Romans bathed 

Signifies that from you great Rome shall suck 
Reviving blood, and that great men shall press 

For tinctures, stains, relics and cognizance. 

This by Calphurnia’s dream is signified. (2.2.85 - 90) 


Only Mark Antony, “a masquer and a reveller” in Cassius’s words (5.1.62), the 
astutely demagogical politician trained, according to Plutarch’s story of his life, 
in “asiatik” eloquence,” will be able to capitalize on Caesar’s body by moving the 


42 See Hampton, pp. 205-36; Naomi C. Liebler, Shakespeare’s Festive Tragedy. The ritual 
foundations of genre (London and New York: Routledge, 1995), pp. 85-111. Richard Wilson, 
“Ts this a holiday?”: Shakespeare’s Roman Carnival’, in Julius Caesar, ed. by Richard Wilson, 
pp. 55-76. 

43 Ferrari, ‘The anatomy theatre of Bologna’, p. 100, p. 102. See also Piero Camporesi, The 
Incorruptible Flesh: Bodily Mutation and Mortification in Religion and Folklore (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1988) and Katherine Park, ‘The Criminal and the Saintly Body’, 
Renaissance Quarterly, 1 (1994), 1-33 (pp. 22-9). 

44 Plutarch, “The Life of Antony’, trans. by Thomas North [1579], in Geoffrey Bullough, Nar- 
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corpse, this “bleeding piece of earth” (3.1.254), to the market-place and by 
turning Cassius’s secular anatomy into martyrdom and hence into what might 
be seen as a form of “sacred anatomy”,” a ritualized and almost Christological 
understanding of his mangled body, although within a context of perverted and 
commodified rituals.”° 

The final rhetorical contest between Brutus and Antony is finely discussed in 
this volume by Alessandro Serpieri. Also in this volume, Ute Berns provides an 
insightful reading of Antony’s use of the ostensive language of anatomy. I would 
suggest that what also happens during this contest is a reversal of the ‘scientific’ 
knowledge of Ceasar’s body that Cassius has been communicating so far to the 
conspirators and to Shakespeare’s audience with his secular anatomy, even 
though Cassius is not directly participating in this last contest played in the 
Forum. In fact he has declined Decius’s invitation “to go to the pulpit” with 
Brutus and speak to the people (3.1.84). Antony, on the other hand, has asked 
permission to go to the pulpit, and as “a masquer and a reveler” he succeeds in 
reversing Caesar’s “little measure” (3. 1.150), “That now on Pompey’s basis lies 
along / No worthier than the dust” (3.1.115- 16), into a “piteous spectacle” (3.2. 
195) and a marketable relic. 


I found [this parchment] in his closet. “Tis his will. 
Let but the commons hear this testament - 

Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read - 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar’s wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood, 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 

Unto their issue. (3.2. 130-38) 


rative and Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul 1957), v, p. 
255 (“He used a manner of phrase in his speech, called asiatick, which carried the best grace 
and estimation at that time, and was much like to his manners and life: for it was full of 
ostentation, foolish braverie, and vaine ambition”). 

45 Here Iam using this definition in a sense that can be loosely referred to the “sacred anatomy” 
discussed by Sawday, p. 98 f. 

46 On the perverted ritual context of the play see Naomi C. Liebler who convincingly relates it to 
“an emergent market economy”. We should not forget here that it is also Brutus’s wish to 
envelop Caesar’s assassination in the language of religious ritual. But, as Liebler has rightly 
remarked, “[w]hereas Brutus invites the conspirators to bathe their arms in Caesar’s blood, 
in a private in-gathering gesture of solidarity, Antony parcels out the body, along with 
seventy-five drachmas [...] like a feudal lord distributing largesse to the general populace. 
Moreover, [Brutus’s] desire to make Caesar’s murder seem ritualistic is not the same thing as 
an attempt to make it an actual ritual, nor does he say anywhere outside the confidential 
circle of conspirators that it is one. His orations to the people do not refer to ritual (although 
[...] Antony’s do); they only appeal to the commons’ sense of republicanism” (Shakespeare’s 
festive tragedy, p. 102, p. 105). 
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Caesar’s body parts - a drop of his blood, a hair - are given a currency which lies 
still undisclosed in his will. The delayed reading of the will, with Caesar’s 
charitable donations, is Antony’s last coup de theatre: “he gives, / To every 
several man, seventy-five drachmas. [...] Moreover, he has left you all his walks, / 
His private arbours and new-planted orchards” (3.2.238 - 39). But first he invites 
the people to gather round Caesar’s body ina circle”’ and look with tearful eyes at 
his wounded body which, in this way, undergoes a reordering according to the 
symbolism of the martyred body, a reordering which is appropriate to and 
favoured by the emotionally-charged festive scenario of the play.” 

In this way, Antony reconciles the king’s two bodies, that is, Caesar with 
Caesarism. I would thus argue that Antony re-mythologizes Caesar’s body, or 
better the skin which Cassius has, in Ovidian style, flayed from his body: his 
name, aura, apparel, in a word Caesarism and its paraphernalia. Antony has won 
the “course” (1.2.4) he had started running at the Lupercals, but only to hand 
Caesar’s skin over to Octavius Caesar Augustus, and to all of Caesar’s post- 
humous emulators, be they good or bad. Elizabeth and James I included, of 
course. 

And yet, he has only “come to bury Caesar, not to praise him” (3.2.76). Antony 
has just finished his funeral oration in Shakespeare’s play when a servant ap- 
pears on stage to announce that Octavius, hitherto hardly mentioned, has ar- 
rived in Rome. 


47 On the strategic relevance of the human circle Antony creates around Caesar’s body see 
Maddalena Pennacchia, ‘Antony’s Ring: Remediating Ancient Rhetoric on the Elizabethan 
Stage’, in Identity, Otherness and Empire in Shakespeare’s Rome, ed. by Maria Del Sapio 
Garbero (Farnham and Burlington: Ashgate, 2009), pp. 49-59. 

48 Such a symbolism is later underscored by Octavius when he records the number of Ceasar’s 
wounds: “three and thirty” (5.1.52), like Christ’s age, and not twenty three as in Plutarch’s 
‘Life of Caesar’. 
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The Iconic Body: Coriolanus and Renaissance Corporeality 


What has always struck me in Coriolanus is the extraordinary process of 
‘physicalization’ of the playtext that Shakespeare, carefully exploiting the im- 
plicit dramatic structure of his source text (notoriously Plutarch’s Life of Cor- 
iolanus as translated by Thomas North in the middle of the sixteenth century) 
sets out. It is precisely this peculiar dimension of physical reality that becomes 
especially crucial in a complex drama like Coriolanus, in which the major 
transitions are played out in silence, and where emotions and passions reach 
such a degree of intensity that the play refuses to be contained within the 
boundaries of spoken language, transmitting its ‘moments’ instead through an 
iconic theatrical discourse made up of gestures, facial expressions, and body 
movements. It is the body, in this play, that bears a continuous meaning onstage, 
sometimes even exceeding the borders of the playtext it occupies, as well as 
identifying its evocative, descriptive, and prescriptive force in the variegated 
materials of the characters’ physicality. The stage on which Coriolanus and his 
co-agonists move is an intensely body-conscious theatre increasingly supple- 
menting dialogue with physical and iconic messages: from Menenius’s fable of 
the belly, to Coriolanus’s terrified refusal to disclose his wounded limbs, to 
Aufidius’s trampling on the hero’s corpse. The human body is the material this 
drama works on and works through, thus reminding us of Hamlet’s famous 
theatrical lecture: the purpose of playing, in holding the mirror up to nature, 
consists in showing “the very age and body of the time his form and pressure”.' 

In order to understand the body-consciousness and body-language of Cor- 
iolanus, it will be helpful to reconstruct the body-culture of the period in which 
this drama was conceived, as well as performed. 


1 William Shakespeare, Hamlet, ed. by Harold Jenkins, Arden edition (London and New York: 
Routledge, 1992), 3.2.23-4. All references to this edition are included in the text after quo- 
tation. 
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The Renaissance Culture ofthe Human Body 


The paradigm ofthe human body lies atthe core ofthe Renaissance episteme, as 
demonstrated by much contemporary work in cultural and literary studies, 
partially stimulated by such seminal books as Michel Foucault’s and Mikhail 
Bakhtin’s,’ and by a sequence of important social historians, anthropologists, 
materialist critics and new historicists,’ for whom the body has become a 
privileged field of enquiry into the culture and literature of Europe. 

The widely shared view of the human body during the Renaissance entails - as 
has been noticed - a “refashioning of the means by which people made sense of 
the world around them in terms of their philosophy of understanding, their 
theology, their poetry, their plays, their rituals of justice, their art, and their 
buildings”.* In fact, the human body is omnipresent in Renaissance speculation, 
crossing all the fields of intellectual and social interest. Promulgated by natural 
sciences, it invades the political sphere, fostering the theory of ‘the King’s two 
bodies’ - the one questionable as a physical subject, the other unquestionable as 
an intellectual (divine) object - a theory which dates back to the crown lawyers of 
Edward VI: 


The King has in him two Bodies, viz. a Body natural, and a body politic. His Body 
natural (if it be considered in itself) is a Body mortal, subject to all Infirmities that 
come by Nature or Accident, to the Imbecility of Infancy or old Age, and to the like 
defects that happen to the natural Bodies of other People. But his Body politic is a 


2 Michel Foucault, The History of Sexuality, trans. by Robert Hurley (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1986), and Discipline and Punish, trans. by Alan Sheridan (London: Allan Lane, 1977). 
Mikhail Bakhtin, Rabelais and His World, trans. by Helene Iswolsky (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1984), and Art and Answerability, ed. by Michael Holquist and Vadim 
Liapunoy, trans. by Vadim Liapunov and Kenneth Brostrom (Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1990). Note that while Foucault reads the body through the category of power, Bakhtin 
reads it through that of carnival. 

3 See in particular: Political Culture and Cultural Politics in Early Modern England, ed. by Susan 
Amussen and Mark Kishlansky (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1995); The First 
Modern Society, ed. by A. L. Beier, David Cannadine, and James M. Rosenheim (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1989); Subject and Object in Renaissance Culture, ed. by Mar- 
greta de Grazia, Maureen Quilligan, and Peter Stallybrass (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1996); Alan Macfarlane, Witchcraft in Tudor and Stuart England (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1970), and Marriage and Love in England 1300-1840 (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1986); Stephen Greenblatt, Shakespearean Negotiations (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1988), 
Learning to Curse (New York and London: Routledge, 1999), and Hamlet in Purgatory 
(Princeton and Oxford: Princeton University Press, 2001); Francis Barker, The Tremulous 
Private Body: Essays on Subjection (London: Methuen, 1984); Gail Kern Paster, The Body 
Embarrassed: Drama and the Discipline of Shame in Early Modern England (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1993); Jonathan Sawday, The Body Emblazoned: Dissection and the Human 
Body in Renaissance Culture (New York and London: Routledge, 1995). 

4 Sawday, p. ix. 
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Body that cannot be seen or handled, consisting of Policy and Government, and 
constituted for the Direction of the People, and the Management of the public 
weal, and this Body is utterly void of Infancy, and old Age, and other natural Defects 
and Imbecilities, which the Body natural is subject to, and for this Cause, what the 
King does in his Body politic, cannot be invalidated or frustrated by any Disability in 
his natural Body.’ 


The problem of corporeality also invests religion, specifically the debate around 
the actual presence of Jesus’s body and blood in the sacramental wafer, in the 
Eucharist. As Stephen Greenblatt has brilliantly highlighted, people’s anxiety 
focused on what Christ meant, when he instituted that sacrament, by saying 
“Hoc est corpus meum”. Catholic doctrine interpreted the statement literally, 
insisting that the body and blood of Jesus were really present in the bread and 
wine of the Mass, while Protestants denied this, proposing instead various 
symbolic interpretations or representational readings. Literal or metaphorical 
explanations inevitably led to a questioning of the material progress of the 
wafer’s content in the body of the communicant. Archbishop Thomas Cranmer 
tried to solve this problem stating that “we do not eat Christ with our teeth 
grossly and carnally”, for Jesus is only in Heaven, and what we swallow are just 
“tokens, significations, and representations”. The reason why Jesus established 
the Eucharist in a material way was that human beings are fundamentally carnal 
creatures who cannot acquire intellectual and spiritual understanding unless 
their senses are energetically activated; so, “the eating and drinking of this 
sacramental bread and wine is, as it were, a showing of Christ before our eyes, a 
smelling of him with our noses, a feeling and groping of him with our hands, and 
an eating, chewing, digesting, and feeding upon Him to our spiritual strength 
and perfection”.’ 

The obsession over corporeality endemically increased during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, with reference to the dynamic process that took place 
from a static view of the body to one of the body as mechanism, which was about 
to influence the literary and artistic domain, and especially that of dramatic art. 


5 The Commentaries and Reports of Edmund Plowden, containing divers cases upon matters of 
law [...] In the several reigns of King Edward VI, Queen Mary, King and Queen Philip and 
Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, etc. (London: The Savoy, 1761), n. 212a. It goes without saying that 
the major authority on this subject is still the classical study by Ernst H. Kantorowicz, The 
King’s Two Bodies: A Study in Mediaeval Political Theology (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1957). 

6 Stephen Greenblatt, ‘Remnants of the Sacred in Early Modern England’, in Subject and Object 
in Renaissance Culture, ed. by Margreta de Grazia, Maureen Quilligan, and Peter Stallybrass, 
pp. 338-49. 

7 Thomas Cranmer, A Defence of the True and Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of Our Saviour Christ (Lewes: Focus Christian Ministeries Trust, 1987), p. 12, p. 16. 
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The new science of anatomy - i.e. the methodical observation of the body - 
structured various modes ofenquiry which tended to dispose themselves around 
two complementing paradigms: the one is the exterior form of the body, as in the 
famous figure of the Vitruvian man, and the other is the interior one, as in 
Leonardo’s designs of the dissections executed by him in the Florentine Ospedale 
di Santa Maria Nuova. Provisionally I wish to anticipate that Coriolanus bears 
the double imprint of this dual phenomenon, in the manipulation of both the 
exterior and the interior body, respectively through Coriolanus’s and Mene- 
nius’s theatrical enunciations. For the moment, in order to remain in the strict 
field of an historical reconstruction, let it suffice to say that the central figures of 
the Renaissance body argument are, notoriously, Andreas Vesalius and William 
Harvey (not accidentally coupled in many Renaissance treatises): the former, in 
his De humani corporis fabrica, practically founded modern anatomy; the latter, 
with his pioneer studies on the circulation of the blood, which he defended and 
fostered at the risk of reprimands on the part of the Santo Uffizio (Michael 
Servetus had been burnt at the stake with his books, in 1551, for challenging 
Galen’s view of the circulation of the blood through the lungs) simply established 
the modern, scientific conception of human physiology. 

It is now indispensable - for my present aims - to mention the rebound effect 
that these new physiological and anatomical disciplines had on the practice of 
theatre. Theatricality was explicit in Vesalius’s anatomic theatre, which en- 
hanced so many threads of speculation. The Fabrica opens with two engravings: 
the frontispiece and Vesalius’s own portrait. In the first (see Fig. 2 in Bern’s essay, 
p. 103), the master is not figured as cathedra as he used to be in many con- 
temporary treatises, but has been put at the centre of an imaginary stage-place, 
with pit, circles and galleries around him, and watched by a crowd/audience of 
students/observers/spectators. The other image (see Fig. 1 in the present essay) 
pictures the physician himself, engaged as he is in anatomizing a human arm, 
but who looks, characteristically, not at the limb he is working on, but rather 
toward the reader/spectator, as witness of his anatomical analysis, as well as 
addressee of his both ‘dramatic’ (in psychological terms) and ‘theatrical’ (in 
stage terms) performance. The moment of the appearance of the ‘Vesalian 
theatre’ marks not only the status of the modern sciences of the body, but the 
whole dimension of figurative and literary arts. 
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The Body Politic and Menenius’s Fable of the Belly 


There was a time, when all the body’s members 
Rebell’d against the belly; thus accuse’d it: 

That only like a gulf it did remain 

P’th’midst o’th’body, idle and unactive, 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 

Like labour with the rest, where th’other instruments 
Did see, and hear, devise, instruct, walk, feel, 
And, mutually participate, did minister 

Unto the appetite and affection common 

Of the whole body. The belly answer’d [...] 

“True is it, my incorporate friends’, quoth he, 
‘That I receive the general food at first 

Which you do live upon; and fit it is, 

Because I am the store-house and the shop 

Of the whole body. But, if you do remember, 

I send it through the rivers of your blood 

Even to the court, the heart, to th’seat o’th’brain; 
And through the cranks and offices of man, 

The strongest nerves and small inferior veins 
From me receive that natural competency 
Whereby they live. [...] Though all at once cannot 
See what I do deliver to each, 

Yet I can make my audit up, that all 

From me do back receive the flour of all, 

And leave me but the bran’. [...] 

The senators of Rome are this good belly, 

And you the mutinous members. (1.1.95 - 148)* 


It is well known that the source of this famous passage of Coriolanus is Aesop’s 
fable of the Belly and the Members, in which the belly was denounced for its 
parasitical idleness, and finally ostracized by the hands, mouth and teeth, with 
the result that they weakened and deteriorated. It is not certain whether Aesop 
was the source of the story later told by Livy, who recounts how, when the 
common people defected from Rome in the early period of the Republic, Me- 
nenius Agrippa was sent to persuade them to come back. He won their resistance 
narrating how: 


in the days when all parts of man were not as now in agreement, but each member 
had it own ideas and speech, the other parts felt it improper that by their care and 
hard work and service the stomach acquired everything, while lying passively in 


8 William Shakespeare, Coriolanus, ed. by Philip Brockbank, Arden edition (London: Methuen, 
1976). All references to this edition are included after quotation in the text. 
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their midst enjoying itself; so they agreed that the hands would not carry food to 
the mouth, nor the mouth take in anything offered, nor the teeth chew.” 


The same story was also told by Plutarch, and from there it was taken over by 
Shakespeare. Another version of the simile state/body is to be found in John of 
Salisbury’s Policraticus (mid-twelfth century), where the prince is the head, the 
senate is the heart (giving deeds their impulse), the judges are the eyes, ears and 
tongue, the soldiers are the hands, the tax collectors are the belly (which if 
overfull causes illnesses), and the peasants are the feet. Also Christine de Pizan, 
in Le Livre de corps de policie (1406) has the prince as head, nobles as arms, 
knights as hands, and labourers as legs and feet. The association of commons 
with feet, active both in Policraticus and Le Livre de corps de policie, is partic- 
ularly significant for the comparison Menenius makes between the first citizen 
(who has been listening to the fable) and a great toe, when he urges a reaction to 
his tale: 


MEN [...] What do you think, 
You, the great toe of this assembly? 


FIRST CIT. Ithe great toe? Why the great toe? 


MEN For that being one o’th’lowest, basest, poorest 
Of this most wise rebellion, thou goest foremost. (1.1.153 - 57) 


By the sixteenth century both John of Salisbury and Christine de Pizan were 
probably almost forgotten, while Aesop, Livy and Plutarch were becoming 
popular classics. The belly and members fable was taken up by Philip Sidney in 
the Apologie for Poetrie (3, 21) and is referred to in Spenser’s Faerie Queene 
(IV.2.2.7). Barnabe Barnes, in his Foure Bookes of Offices (1606), calls the king 
“head”, and compares riches to blood and laws to lungs. Francis Bacon, in his 
essay “Of Empire”, sees merchants as “vena porta”, and explains that “if they 
flourish not, a kingdom may have good limbs, but will have empty veins, and 
nourish little”.'° In 1598, King James I (when he was still James VI of Scotland) 
used the body/state analogy to argue for the primacy of the ‘head’ or ‘Prince’: 


As the discourse and direction flowes from the head, and the execution according 
thereunto belongs to the rest of the members, every one according to their office: 
so it is betwixt a wise Prince, and his people. As the judgement coming from the 
head may not onely imploy the members, every one in their owne office, as long as 
they are able for it; but likewise in case any of them be affected with any infirmitie 


9 Ab Urbe Condita, Book XXXII, in John Briscoe, A Commentary on Livy, Books XXXI-XXXIII 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1973), p. 182. 
10 The Essays of Francis Bacon, ed. by William Smeaton (London: Dent, Everyman’s Library, 
1966), p. 173. 
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must care and provide for their remedy, in-case it be curable, and if otherwise, gar 
cut them off for feare of infecting of the rest: even so is it betwixt the Prince, and his 
people. And as there is ever hope of curing any diseased member by the direction 
of the head, as long as it is whole; but by the contrary, if it be troubled, all the 
members are partakers of that paine, so is it betwixt the Prince and his people." 


The only political possibility offered by King James is rule by the ‘Belly’, that is 
aristocracy, of which the regal equivalent, Coriolanus’s consulship, is obviously a 
part. The idea of flowing (from head to limbs) employed by James must im- 
mediately remind one that it was exactly in this period that William Harvey 
promulgated his revolutionary theory of the circulation of the blood, which 
Shakespeare totally assimilates in Menenius’s speech. 

Harvey believed the blood to flow not like the tides of the sea, constantly to 
and fro, essentially moving in one place, as the ancients - from Aristotle to Galen 
to Vesalius - had said, but in one direction only, from the heart to the aorta, from 
there through the arteries to every part of the body, then finally through the veins 
back to the heart, always in a circle. Although De motu cordis was published in 
Holland in 1628,” it is amply demonstrated that Harvey had been working on his 
theory of the perpetual motion of the blood in a circle since his days of scholarly 
apprenticeship in Padua dating back to 1597.'” There is one page of his manu- 
script notes - later published by his friend Dr. Ent - that appears particularly 
revealing: 


WH [this monogram is commonly prefixed by the author to signal crucial pas- 
sages] constant per fabricam cordis sanguinem/ per pulmones in Aortam per- 
petuo/ transferring, as by two clacks of a/ water bellows to rayse water/ constat per 
ligaturam transitum sanguinis/ ab arteries ad venas/ unde A [delta signifies ‘it is 
demonstrated’] perpetuum sanguinis motum/ in circula fieri pulsu cordis/ An hoc 
gratia Nutritionis/ an magis Conservationis sanguinis/ et Membrorum per In- 
fusionem calidam/ vicissimque sanguis Calefaciens/ membra frigifactum a 
Corde/ Calefit.'* 


11 The Basilicon Doron of King James VI, ed. by James Craige, 2 vols (Edinburgh: Scottish Text 
Society Publications ser. 3, 1944-50), i, pp. 89-90. 

12 The Anatomical Exercises of Dr William Harvey, De motu cordis 1628 (printed in Holland): De 
circulatione Sanguinis 1649: The first English text of 1653, ed. by Geoffrey Keynes (London: 
Nonesuch Press, n.d. [1928]). 

13 See Walter Pagel, New Light on William Harvey (Basel and New York: Karger, 1976), p. 6. In 
the Epistle dedicatory to Argent, President of the College of Physicians in London, Harvey 
gives a few indications concerning the time of progress of his research, stating that: he had 
laid open his “new opinion repeatedly before”; that for many years it had been confirmed “by 
ocular demonstrations”; and that his “little book” was completed for a long time “other- 
wise”, that is before publication. 

14 Quoted in Charles Singer, The Discovery of the Circulation of the Blood (London: Dawson, 
1956), p. 45. 
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The approximate translation could be as follows: 


On account of the structure of the heart, W.H. is of the opinion that the blood is 
constantly passed through the lungs into the aorta, as by two clacks of a water 
bellows to raise water. Moreover, on account of the action of a bondage on the 
vessels of the arm he is of the opinion that there is a transit of blood from the 
arteries to the veins. It is thus demonstrated that a perpetual motion of the blood in 
a circle is brought about by the beat of the heart. What shall we say? Is this for the 
purpose of nutrition? Or is it for the better preservation of the blood and of the 
members by imparting heat to them, the blood by turns losing heat as it warms the 
members, and gaining heat from the heart? 


It did not take much time for him to make sure that the fundamental target of the 
circulation of the blood was in fact the nutrition of the body (as Shakespeare’s 
Menenius apparently thought): “In this way it is that all parts of the body are 
nourished, cherished, and quickened by the warm, spirituous, more perfect, and 
truly alimentative blood”. 

Starting from 1607 (and one should not forget that Coriolanus is traceable to 
1606-1610) William Harvey became a member of the College of Physicians, 
giving lectures on anatomy and surgery, and making statements such as this: 
“See how the heart contracts like a closing fist to squeeze the blood into the 
arteries, and then relaxes to fill again from the veins”.’° 

The metaphorical relationship between the blood circulation theory and the 
vital ‘circulation’ in the body politic - on the usual Renaissance basis of cosmic 
correspondences - is stated by Harvey himself in the dedicatory letter of De motu 
cordis to “The Most Illustrious and Invincible Monarch CHARLS King of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith”, in these terms: 


The Heart of creatures is the foundation of life, the Prince of all, the Sun of their 
Microcosm, on which all vegetation does depend, from hence all vigor and 
strength does flow. Likewise the King is the foundation of his Kingdoms, and the 
Sun of the Microcosm, the Heart of his Commonwealth, from whence all power 
and mercy proceeds. | was so bold to offer to your Majesty those things which are 
written concerning the Heart, so much the rather, because (according to the 
custom of this age) all things human are according to the pattern of man, and most 
things in a King according to that of the Heart; Therefore the knowledge of his own 
Heart cannot be unprofitable to a King, as being a divine resemblance of his 
actions (so us’d they small things with great compare). You may at least, best of 


15 Quoted in Robert Willis, William Harvey: A History of the Discovery of the Circulation of the 
Blood (London: Kegan Paul, 1878), p. 192. 

16 Quoted in William C. Harrison, Dr. William Harvey and the Discovery of Circulation (London 
and New York: Macmillan, 1967), p. 16. 
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Kings, being plac’d in the top of human things, at the same time contemplate the 
Principle of Man’s Body, and the Image of your Kingly power.!” 


Although Harvey’s lecture notes are full of commonplace references, he never 
mentions the works of Shakespeare, his contemporary (nor, for truth’s sake, any 
of the literature of his time). So Shakespeare’s appropriation of Harvey’s views, 
which at their best were regarded as idle dreams, and at their worst appeared 
liable to the Holy Office, sounds like an act of homage to his own Stuart monarch. 
Few people, Shakespeare excluded, in those days, claimed so extravagant a no- 
tion as Harvey had been reckless enough to enunciate. Shakespeare’s provoca- 
tive choice was in keeping with James’s politically strategic rebuff of Catholi- 
cism, for reasons that we shall soon see. 


The Two Bodies ofthe Consul 


Where Menenius, in his espousing of Harvey’s circulation theory, adopts the 
epochal paradigm ofthe interior man, Coriolanus modulates its complementary 
paradigm, that of the exterior man, under various facets which I - for analytical 
convenience - intend roughly to summarize in three formal components, bor- 
rowing their terminology from the aesthetic speculation of the period: body as 
icon, body as token, body as simulacrum. In this way I shall attempt to answer an 
elementary question: does Coriolanus love or hate his own (and others’), 
body(ies)? 


The Body as Icon 


That Caius Martius, later surnamed Coriolanus, is extremely body-conscious, 
emerges at the very beginning of the play, during the Corioles war, and especially 
in the duel that, significantly ignoring the theatrical conventions of his time, 
Shakespeare situates within the action of Act 1. It is in fact during the war against 
the Antiates that the Shakespearean Roman hero demonstrates a highly dramatic 
awareness - in more than a technical sense - of his own physicality. This is 
apparently shared by his military partners, as one of Lartius’s comments clearly 
shows, “Thou wast a soldier/ Even to Cato’s wish, not fierce and terrible/ Only in 
strokes, but with thy grim looks and/ Thunder-like percussion of thy sounds/ 
Thou mad’st thine enemies shake” (1.4.56-60). And Cominius reinforces the 
strength of Martius’s appearance on the warlike - and dramatic - scenery: 


17 The Anatomical Exercises of Dr. William Harvey, ed. by Geoffrey Keynes, pp. vii-viii. 
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“Who’s yonder,/ That does appear as he were flay’d? O Gods,/ he has the stamp of 
Martius, and I have/ Beforetime seen him thus” (1.6.22-5). Precisely thus, al- 
together signifying now, here, and in my present, actual, physical body, is the 
same term that Coriolanus employs when he is going to struggle with his direct, 
personal enemy - Tullus Aufidius - to properly indicate through both words and 
gesture - but also directing the audience’s looks to it - his more than winning, 
overwhelming, extremely virile supremacy: “To Aufidius thus/ I will appear and 
fight” (1.5.19-20). The idea of appearing, implied in both Martius’s and Com- 
inius’s enunciations, involves the corporeal, and hence inevitably theatrical, 
summoning up of Coriolanus’s body onstage, with its hylic outlines and added 
metaphorical connotations. However, it is in Act 1, scene 8, i.e. during the duel 
with Aufidius, that Coriolanus enhances the sensation of his body as the sign of 
his own self-perception - and consequently self-evaluation - which draws sig- 
nificance from the physical presence - onstage again - of his psychological other, 
or double. “TIl fight with none but thee” (1.8.1), and “Alone I fought in your 
Corioles walls,/ And made what work I pleas’d: ‘tis not my blood/ Wherein thou 
seest me mask’d” (1.8.8- 10), says Martius, to which Aufidius replies, “We hate 
alike:/ Not Afric owns a serpent I abhor/ More than thy fame and envy. Fix thy 
foot” (1.8.2-5). 

The priority of Coriolanus’s prevailing body over any other occasional 
component of the Corioles victory is highlighted by a number of passages which 
insist on the fact that such a victory was only due to the captain’s unique physical 
capacities. All alone is the expression that recurs to signal this; for example in the 
soldier’s report of Martius’s entering the enemy city while his coward com- 
panions are flying back, “He is himself alone,/ To answer all the city” (1.4.51 - 2); 
or in the herald’s eulogy in Rome, “Know, Rome, that all alone Martius did fight/ 
Within Corioles gates” (2.1.161-62). And it is precisely his materially, carnally 
overpowering form, that causes the sort of delirium which spreads among the 
Roman populace on welcoming the hero’s return (2.1.202-16), and which is 
textually insisted upon as a tripudium of bodies reacting to bodies: a composite 
bulk of human frames - people “with variable complexions” - climbing walls 
and roofs, occupying windows, howling and gesturing, pushing one another. 
The context of intense corporeality energized by this efficaciously reported 
scene neatly underlines the visual and theatrical overtone of Coriolanus’s figure 
simultaneously perceived like either a performing actor, or the sitter for a 
painting; that is to say, in a posture, “As if” - tribune Brutus comments - “that 
whatsoever god who leads him/ Were slily crept into his human powers,/ And 
gave him graceful posture” (2.1.218-20). 
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The Body as Token 


After exposing his triumphant body to the exultant crowd, Coriolanus has to 
pass through a much less gratifying experience: following a traditional ritual, if 
he wants to be consul he is compelled, in order to gain the people’s votes, to show 
them his war wounds in a public place (2.3). As everyone knows, he partially 
satisfies this rite, presenting himself in the market place wearing the gown of 
humility, but refusing to uncover his scars - which will provoke the plebeians’ 
rebuttal of his former election. Coriolanus intellectually knows that he must 
show his body, but he is emotionally repulsed from this act. The importance 
given by Shakespeare to this dramatic ‘point’ can be inferred by his clamorous 
deviation from Plutarch/ North, according to whom instead, “Martius following 
this custome, shewed many woundes and cuts upon his bodie, which he had 
received in seventeene yeares service at the warres”.'® This crucial change marks 
a semantic elaboration of the source story on the part of the playwright, who 
intends - I believe - to condescend to ideologically relevant manoeuvres of his 
monarch and patron James I, as far as politically invested religious ceremonies 
were concerned. In order to signal his exponential approaching of the Protestant 
faith at the expense of his native Catholicism, James had given new emphasis to 
the ancient British rite of ‘the King’s touch’, or the healing/ sanctifying im- 
position of the royal hands on the subjects’ bodies, as a token of the sovereign’s 
sacredness. This happened in purposeful concomitance with the contention 
about such fundamental sacraments, also involving corporeality, as the Eucha- 
rist (on which we have previously commented). I think that in the case of Cor- 
iolanus’s behaviour, during the incomplete display of his wounded limbs, 
Shakespeare adumbrates a critique, via parody, of the Catholic Confirmation, 
which, while implying the bishop’s light slap of the cheek as the equivalent of the 
king’s touch, also entails a very significant dialectic between the showing and the 
hiding of a symbolic ‘wound’. In England, Confirmation is also called Chris- 
mation (similar to the Italian “Cresima’) because of the chrism, or holy oil with 
which the recipient of the sacrament is anointed: a sign, or seal, that prompts a 
conspicuous system of ‘soldier of Christ’ imagery, which appears easily trans- 
ferable to the idea of a true soldier who is seeking his community’s consent by 
offering them the view of the corporeal signs or seals of his God-blessed fortune 
in war (the “whatsoever god crept into his human powers”, 2.1.217 - 18, evoked 
by the tribune’s words). However, in the traditional Chrismation rite, this pre- 
cious seal left on the Christian soldier’s forehead by the officiant’s oiled finger, 


18 The Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romanes, Compared together by the Grave and Learned 
Philosopher and Historiographer, Plutarke of Cheronea, translated etc. by Thomas North 
(London: Thomas Wight, 1595), p. 242. 
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was characteristically felt like a metaphorical incision cut by God in the human 
flesh, as a reminder of the adept’s new partaking in the general Christian army. 
As such, that is in being a physical token of divine grace, this symbolic wound 
had to be carefully covered (for a certain period), hidden from vulgar sight by a 
white band arranged around the young soldier’s head. In this sense, Coriolanus’s 
ambiguous behaviour in the showing/unshowing of his scarred body - “I have 
here the customary gown” (2.3.85), vs. “I will not seal your knowledge with 
showing them [his wounds]” (2.3. 106) - looks like the parodic performance of a 
ceremony of Catholic Confirmation: an element which King James, in pursuing 
the Elizabethan ‘rule by consent’ instance would have implicitly appreciated, if 
not explicitly required. 


The Body as Simulacrum 


In the process of symbolization that progressively (i.e. dramatically) arrays 
Coriolanus’s figure, a large space is dedicated to the treatment of the physical 
body as a form which obliquely alludes to hidden sensations and censured 
passions, making what cannot be said much more relevant than what is being 
spoken about. This process by which the iconic body, continuously perceived by 
both co-agonists and audience in all its overwhelming physical strength, is 
overturned into the mere semblance, or simulacrum, of recondite, inexpressible 
ideas, simultaneously involves the agonist, Coriolanus, and his direct antagonist, 
Aufidius. Reciprocally, what the rival’s body stands for is, for both Coriolanus 
and Aufidius, concealed, repressed love, that is to say a more or less latent 
component of homoeroticism. Precisely this component - which I shall textually 
analyse later - is being heavily exploited in contemporary productions of this 
play (Fig. 2-5), starting from the memorably transgressive 1984-85 perfor- 
mance of a notorious gay actor like Ian McKellen (frequently appearing shirtless 
as well as wearing only briefs in the most crucial moments) directed by Peter Hall 
at the National Theatre in London. Shakespeare’s play - as we shall see - has a 
great potential to explore the implicitly homosexual relationship between the 
two warriors, and many directors are making their mutual attraction thoroughly 
explicit. For example, the Coriolanus performed by the Royal Shakespeare 
Theatre during the 2007-08 season, was directed so that, as the two agonists 
came together for their single combat and dealt each other crushing blows, a 
loud backing track of heavy breathing started playing, growing louder as the 
characters’ fighting noises blended into it. Eventually Coriolanus and Aufidius, 
panting loudly, stood opposite each other almost naked, threw down their 
weapons and ran together to start grappling hand to hand, as the breathing track 
reached its climax. Finally, Coriolanus and Aufidius passionately kissed by 
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torchlight; the kiss making sense of the killing and leaving Aufidius, when 
everyone had walked off, cradling Coriolanus’s body. 

Of course, this sort of productions attributes to Coriolanus a considerable 
Oedipus complex towards his mother Volumnia, as the principal booster of his 
homosexuality. Perhaps excessively insisted on in recent productions, none- 
theless Coriolanus’s and Aufidius’s mutual homoerotic attraction is amply 
justified by the Shakespearean text, which again summons up the typical Ren- 
aissance concern with corporeality. Indeed, Martius’s Oedipal obsession with 
his mother - a subdued passion that leads him to hidden/overt homosexuality - 
is everywhere present, from the text’s insistence on the fact that any of the 
captain’s more-than-human achievements in the wars was due only to his will to 
please his mother (Act 1), to the hero’s double fear both of deluding her, and 
(chiefly) of being punished by her, that he experiences during the long action of 
Act 3. What finally emerges is that he appears transparently as a man subjugated 
by his mother’s overpowering body power. Yes, because it is her overwhelming 
physical presence which orientates any of his existential as well as political 
choices. Whenever Coriolanus succeeds in overcoming his own undefeated 
nature by agreeing to bow to anybody - either the people’s tribunes or his 
family’s patrician friends - it is because he has been commited to it by Vol- 
umnia’s instructions of bodily behaviour. See, for example, the grandiosely 
metatheatrical scene 2 of Act 3. She appears on stage dominantly interrupting 
her son’s discussion about his own indomitable nature. Her slow and stately 
entrance opposes her son’s impetuous force, when Coriolanus catches a glimpse 
of her implacable figure, “I talk of you,/ Why did you wish me milder? Would you 
have me/ False to my nature?” (3.2.13-15). Here the actor must mingle petu- 
lance and defiance, as if moved by an uneasy sense of guilt, which makes him 
regress from the proud warrior into a spoiled teenager in a potent image of 
domestic tyranny.” The exponential accumulation of theatrical images - from 
“Tt is a part/ That I shall blush in acting” (2.2.144 - 45), to “You have put me now 
to such a part which never/ I shall discharge to th’life” (3.2.105 - 106), to “Like a 
dull actor now/ I have forgot my part and I am out,/ Even to a full disgrace” 
(5.3.40 - 2) - expresses the warrior’s inability to perform a role alien to his spirit, 
continuously repressed by Volumnia’s maternal suasion. Everyone in the scene 
realizes that he/she is present at an elaborate nursery lesson, in which the 
greatest warrior of the age is being scolded into submission by his mother. In his 
first acceptance speech, Coriolanus metatheatrically plays with a series of false 
exits before returning to corporeally confront his mother, to impress upon her 
the gravity of her request: 


19 See my article ‘L’eros in Coriolanus’, in Tragiche risonanze shakespeariane, ed. by Laura Di 
Michele (Napoli: Liguori, 2001), pp. 172-89. 
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Must I go show them my unbarb’d sconce? Must I 

With my base tongue give to my noble heart 

A lie that it must bear? Well, I will do’t: [here, a false exit] 
Yet were there but this single plot to lose, 

This mould of Martius, they to dust should grind it 

And throw’t against the wind. To th’market-place! [false exit] 
You have put me now to such a part which never 

I shall discharge to th’life. (3.2.99 - 106) 


As soon as Volumnia perceives her loosening hold of her son, she immediately 
tightens the maternal reins by calling him “sweet son” and bidding him perform 
“to have my praise” (3.2.107 - 109). At this point Coriolanus decides that his only 
option is to do what she wants, and resignedly concedes, “Well, I must do’t” (3.2. 
110); but immediately finds in himself a significantly degrading “harlot’s spirit” 
(3.2. 112), feeling that his autonomous will has receded, dragging back with it his 
sexual independence from his mother, as is superbly signified by his pathetically 
childish fear of his mother’s punishment: “Pray be content./Mother, I am going 
to the market-place:/ Chide me no more” (3.2.130-32, my emphasis). 

The homoerotic component of Coriolanus’s nature - apparently stimulated 
by his Oedipal complex - can be perceived from the very beginning of the play, 
where Aufidius is immediately figured as Coriolanus’s ‘other’, the mirror of his 
own physical potency and military valour: “were I anything but what I am, I 
would wish me only he”, the hero says (1.1.230- 31). What is significant is that 
this external projection soon becomes intimately perceived within a very pe- 
culiar sense of guilt, “I sin in envying his nobility” (1.1.229). The slip of the 
tongue implied in the utterance of the term ‘sin’ is contextually destined to 
become the symptom of a recondite desire, whose object can be obtained only 
through physical fight: “To Aufidius thus I will appear and fight” (1.5.19 - 20), 
where “thus” alludes to the glory and power implicit in his body soaked with the 
blood of his enemies, both physically strong and sexually victorious. 

The paradigm of physical combat as a hidden search for erotic contact is easy 
to find in Shakespeare’s dramatic discourse (see for example the use of to wrestle 
in As You Like It; to sport in Othello; to rebel in Hamlet, 1.3.43-4); but in 
Coriolanus the paradigm does not function at a merely linguistic level, because it 
tends to actualize itself in concrete, corporeal action. A violent duel between 
Coriolanus and Aufidius takes place at the end of Act 1, after a mutual chase (in 
itself suggestive of a mutual attraction) and with an extraordinary exchange of 
insults, whose excessive vehemence seems to be the outlet for a flock of repressed 


20 William Shakespeare, As You Like It, ed. by Agnes Latham, Arden edition (Walton-on- 
Thames: Thomas Nelson, 1997), 1.3.20-1. 

21 William Shakespeare, Othello, ed. by E. A. J. Honigmann, Arden edition (Walton-on-Thames: 
Thomas Nelson, 1997), 2.1.225. 
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feelings and suppressed passions. That is why this duel is felt by many con- 
temporary directors to demand performance as a passionate collision of sweaty 
limbs, damp hair, and dribbling mouths, rather than the illusionary impact of 
fake swords and cardboard shields. 

An actual chase after the hero’s erotic object occurs in Act 4, when Coriolanus 
goes to Aufidius’s house to put his military competence at the Volscians’ service. 
The homoerotic implication of Coriolanus’s search for Aufidius comes to the 
fore in a cue by the hero, within the frame of a verbal skirmish with Aufidius’s 
servants. Coriolanus, disguised as a beggar, is teased by a servant in these terms: 
“How, sir! Do you meddle with my master?” (4.5.47); to which the hero replies 
with a linguistic pun that displaces the ordinary meaning of the verb ‘to meddle’ 
as ‘to mix oneself up with someone’ onto its obscene Elizabethan connotation - 
‘to have sexual intercourse with someone’ - contextually expressing an implicit 
homosexual preference, “Ay; ‘tis an honester service than to meddle with thy 
mistress” (4.5.48). Aufidius also is erotically attracted by his enemy/friend. The 
effusive energy of his response to Coriolanus’s visit expresses his joy in hy- 
perbolic images and an obsessive repetition of Coriolanus’s name: 


O Martius, Martius! 

Each word thou hast spoke hath weeded from my heart 
A root of ancient envy. If Jupiter 

Should from yond cloud speak divine things 

And say ‘Tis true’, I’ d not believe them more 

Than thee, all-noble Martius. (4.5.102 - 107) 


What seems to me particularly relevant to my argument, is Aufidius’s theatrical/ 
bodily attitude. He gazes in exultation at Coriolanus’s body, while he pronounces 
the famous - and erotically charged - cue “Let me twine/ Mine arms about that 
body” (4.5.107 - 108), allowing both the image to impress the audience, and the 
scene’s dynamics to build up, before his advancing with open arms, fostering an 
actual embrace (4.5.110-11). In many contemporary productions, Aufidius 
delivers a large portion of his speech while still in Coriolanus’s arms, suiting - as 
Hamlet would have it - “the action to the word” (Hamlet, 3.2.17 - 18), as they 
now contend as hotly for love as ever they did in mutual hate. Aufidius steps back 
to gaze on Coriolanus’s body once more in the cue “But that I see thee here” (4.5. 
116), expressing his happiness with monosyllabic emphasis, while Coriolanus’s 
“You bless me, gods” (4.5. 136) sounds like an enthusiastic ‘climax’. At the end of 
the play, the erotic stance of the two generals’ relationship is made explicit by 
Aufidius himself, when he recalls their encounter as the moment “when first I did 
embrace him” (4.7.10), in all the secondary sexual meaning - also active in 
seventeenth century English - of the verb ‘to embrace’. After all, the homoerotic 
tonality of Aufidius’s behaviour towards Coriolanus is noted even by the com- 
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mon Volscians, “Our general himself makes a mistress of him, sanctifies himself 
with’s/ hand, and turns up the white o’th’eye to his/ discourse” (4.5.199 - 202, my 
emphasis). 

The completion of homoeroticism is actuated by Aufidius when he reports a 
dream he has frequently experienced, the dream of a physical and erotic bodily 
fight with Coriolanus: 


I have nightly since 

Dreamt of encounters ‘twixt thyself and me - 
We have been down together in my sleep, 
Unbuckling helms, fisting each other throat - 
And wak’d half dead with nothing. (4.5.123 -27) 


The motive of the erotic dream highlights the sexual component of the bodily 
fight, which is an emerging unconscious will for mutual corporeal possession. 
Unbuckling helms alludes to undressing, and undressing means delivering the 
bodies from any social or political constraints; fisting each other’s throats means 
neutralizing any interpersonal social and political distance; finally, awaking half 
dead entails the idea of homosexual orgasm, thanks to the linguistic pun, no less 
active in seventeenth century England than nowadays, based on the recondite 
sense of die as ejaculate. 

Both the peak and the dénouement of the personal tragedy of Coriolanus 
hinge upon an energetic body language alimented by strong passions. Soon after 
capitulating to Volumnia’s entreat, he moves upstage to physically position 
himself once more besides Aufidius, and obsessively repeats his name - exactly 
as Aufidius had done with his own before - in what sounds like a desperate cry of 
confirmation of love, “Now, good Aufidius,/ Were you in my stead, would you 
have heard/ A mother less? Or granted less, Aufidius?” (5.3.191 - 93). He does not 
catch the ironic tone of the reply - “I was mov’d withal” (5.3. 194) - but blindly 
seeks to summon up his shattered control with the self-deprecating humour of 
“And sir, it is no little thing to make/Mine eyes to sweat compassion” (5.3.195 - 
96), followed by the resolute revelation of his political as well as sexual choice 
between family and partner, “For my part,/ I'll not to Rome, PII be back with you” 
(5.3.197-98, my emphasis). The fatal consummation of the tragedy resolves 
itself into discursive combat between the two agonists, both lacerated between 
love and hatred. It is Aufidius who starts it, unexpectedly insulting Coriolanus as 
“the traitor in the highest degree” (5.6.85). Unprepared for this attack from his 
partner, Coriolanus at first responds in a tone of bewildered incomprehension, 
which grows in intensity to an explosion of angry violence when he is addressed 
as “Martius”. This betrayal of his only remaining connection in the world proves 
too much for the hero’s physical and psychic strength. That is why Peter Hall 
wanted McKellen to accord the lines, “Measureless liar, thou hast made my heart/ 
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Too great for what contains it” (5.6.103-104) a literal interpretation, as he 
clutched his hand to his breast staggering on the stage: the violence of his grief 
and anger causes his heart literally to break. Thus the actor pronounced his last 
cues in extenuating speed, miming the physical symptoms of the heart attack 
which became the key image of the play’s conclusion. Coriolanus fights back the 
pain and the emotion welling up inside him to bid the senate “thrust the lie unto 
him” (5.6.110), but Aufidius’s brutal gibe “thou boy of tears” (5.6. 100) is more 
than his feelings can bear. He is emotionally involved with the treaty of Rome and 
has, in fact, performed precisely what Aufidius accuses him of. He perfectly 
knows that his partner’s taunt is a direct reference to the tears of compassion 
shed at his mother’s supplication; it is thus the very truth of Aufidius’s accu- 
sation that prompts Coriolanus to fall down in the enemy/friend’s trap. He 
delivers a vigorous boast of his former invasion and conquest of the Volscian 
nation, once again insisting on the solitariness of his bodily action, “Boy! False 
hound!/ If you have writ your annals true, ‘tis there,/ That like an eagle in a dove- 
cote, I/ Flutter’d your Volscians in Corioles./ Alone I did it. Boy!” (5.6.112 - 16, 
my emphasis). Sorrow and disillusion impede any possibility of rational defence. 
He picks up the last remains of his physical power to draw his sword and utter 
the final words which provoke Aufidius to give the signal for his assassination. 

After Coriolanus’s body falls to the ground, Aufidius rushes to stand in tri- 
umph upon the corpse, and tries to articulate his self-justification, while the 
whole stage is a bustle of chaotic movements on the part of lords, citizens, 
soldiers. The lords refuse to allow Aufidius the opportunity to acquit himself: 
first it is time to honour the dead, and the injunction, “Bear from hence his 
body,/ And mourn you for him” (5.6.141 - 42) is significantly addressed directly 
to Aufidius, rather than uttered as a command to the general multitude. At this 
point Aufidius loses control of his social mask, and his love is authentic. A 
profound sense of emptiness and desolation is conveyed by his admission, “I am 
struck with sorrow. Take him up” (5.6. 147). The removal of Coriolanus’s body 
means that the most important part of Aufidius’s life is gone too: there will be no 
more fighting, no more chasing. As Aufidius and his officers ceremoniously lift 
the corpse and carry it in state, the tragic cycle of Coriolanus’s body is com- 
pleted. 
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Fig. 2: Coriolanus (Ian McKellen) preparing to fight with Aufidius (Greg Hicks), 1.8.1. Peter Hall 
production at the National Theatre, London (1984-85) 
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Fig. 3: Coriolanus (Ian McKellen) engages Aufidius (Greg Hicks), 1.8.1. Peter Hall production at 
the National Theatre, London (1984-85) 


Fig. 4: “Let me twine mine arms around that body” (4.5.108). Peter Hall production at the 
National Theatre, London (1984 - 85) 
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Fig. 5: Aufidius (Trevor White) cradling Coriolanus’s (William Houston) body (5.6). Royal 
Shakespeare Company (2007 -08) 
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Maurizio Calbi 


States of Exception: Auto-immunity and the Body Politic in 
Shakespeare’s Coriolanus 


A few more hours... . And years, not years. Surely. Things in flight on 
first waking... . Flying blind. Blind flying. No pilot beside. Just as well... 
Decision impossible. But forced ones. Elephants of decisions. Over- 
weighted. Jostled... . Crowds... . Hold back... . But how? 


(John Osborne, A Place Calling Itself Rome) 


I want to start by referring to a central moment in Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, 
when the Roman hero reacts to his banishment by banishing: “I banish you! / 
And here remain with your uncertainty!” (3.3.123-24).' These lines may be, as 
John Plotz half-jokingly observes, “vintage Coriolanus”;” or, as Janet Adelman 
argues in her influential interpretation of the play, an expression of the hero’s 
“infantile fantasy of omnipotent control”, itself typical of his obsessive, if pre- 
carious, strategy of turning vulnerability into masculine aggression.’ But I want 
to suggest that one should not underestimate their shocking dramatic effec- 
tiveness.’ They provide in a condensed form a radical shift of perspective on the 
question of the boundaries of ‘Rome’: how far does ‘Rome’ extend? Can ‘Rome’ 
banish herself? Does ‘Rome’ move with Coriolanus as he moves “elsewhere” 
(3.3.135)? They also force the audience as well as the reader to reconsider the 
‘nature’ of the political decision that leads to the ban. 

Taking its cue from these lines, this essay wants to show that the question of 
boundaries in Coriolanus is intimately connected with the uncanny logic of 
‘auto-immunity’ that seems to affect Rome’s body politic. According to Jacques 
Derrida, “auto-immunity” names the: 


1 All references to Coriolanus are from the Arden edition, ed. by Philip Brockbank (London: 
Methuen, 1976), and are included parenthetically in the text. 

2 John Plotz, ‘Coriolanus and the Failure of Performatives’, English Literary History, 63 (1996), 
809-32 (p. 820). 

3 Janet Adelman, Suffocating Mothers: Fantasies of Maternal Origin in Shakespeare’s Plays, 
Hamlet to The Tempest (New York and London: Routledge, 1992), p. 137. 

4 On these lines, see also Francis Barker, ‘Nationalism, Nomadism and Belonging in Europe: 
Coriolanus’, in Shakespeare and National Culture, ed. by John J. Joughin (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1997), pp. 233 - 65. 
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strange illogical logic by which a living being can spontaneously destroy, in an 
autonomous fashion, the very thing within it that is supposed to protect it against 
the other, to immunize it against the aggressive intrusion of the other.” 


This “strange illogical logic”, I want to suggest, structures from within the act of 
banishing Coriolanus and the latter’s decision to banish.° The essay will also 
argue that auto-immunity prevails insofar as political life in Rome repeatedly 
presents itself as life under a state of exception. As Giorgio Agamben points out, 
the state of exception is equivalent to the suspension of the law, and is a condition 
in which life can ultimately be produced as the bare life of the homo sacer 
(significantly for my purposes here, a Roman juridical figure), a life “that may be 
killed but not sacrificed”.’ Bare life is a life which can always be potentially 
“ejected” - to use a verb which appears only once in the Shakespearean corpus, 
to wit in Coriolanus (3. 1.284) - from the polis and yet it is an ‘outside’ that keeps 
on maintaining a complex topological relation to the ‘inside’. In this sense the 
people and its tribunes do “remain” with “uncertainty”, with the fear of a ter- 
rifying future (“Let every feeble rumour shake your hearts! / Your enemies, with 
nodding of their plumes, / Fan you into despair!” 3.3.125 - 27), a fear which, from 
Coriolanus’s partial point of view, already informs the present and is but a re- 
marking of the cowardice they have previously shown: “Being press’d to the war, 
/ Even when the navel of the state was touch’d, / They would not thread the gates” 
(3.1.121-23). But “uncertainty” is also, more generally, the term which aptly 
describes the state of exception that rules in Rome. 

Coriolanus’s banishment - the banishment of a Roman hero - shows the 
extent to which there is no safety under a state of exception, as everyone becomes 
potentially bare life and homo sacer for everyone else.” In the scenes that lead to 


5 Jacques Derrida frequently uses this term in his latest work, especially in relation to questions 
of politics and religion. See Jacques Derrida, Rogues. Two Essays on Reason [2003], trans. by 
Pascale-Anne Brault and Michael Naas (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2005), p. 123. 

6 Therefore I am not just referring to the fact that Rome gives her “shield” to the Volscian 
“enemy”, which is perhaps the most obvious instance of this logic: “You have pushed out your 
gates the very defender of them, and [...] given your enemy your shield” (5.2.38 - 40). This 
logic is also at work in Coriolanus’s banishing of ‘Rome’, which makes his position si- 
multaneously stronger and more insecure, as well as in his multiple enraged submissions to 
banishment, for instance when he lashes out as follows: “Let them pronounce the steep 
Tarpeian death, / Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger / But with a grain a day” (3.3.88 - 90). 

7 Giorgio Agamben, Homo Sacer. Sovereign Power and Bare Life [1995], trans. by Daniel Heller- 
Roazen (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1998), p. 83. 

8 According to Agamben, “the state of nature and the state of exception are nothing but two 
sides of a single topological process in which what was presupposed as external (the state of 
nature) now reappears [...] in the inside (as state of exception)” (Homo Sacer, p. 37). The 
“state of nature” permanently and structurally dwells inside the polis (p. 106). 
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Coriolanus’s banishment, the tribunes appeal to Roman law to advocate its 
suspension. In Sicinius’s words, Coriolanus 


hath resisted law, 

And therefore law shall scorn him further trial 
Than the severity of the public power, 

Which he so sets at nought. (3.1.265 - 68) 


This is what Giorgio Agamben refers to as the iustitium, which literally means 
standstill or suspension of the law, a Roman legal institution which is para- 
doxical insofar as it consists of “the production of a juridical void”, where “every 
citizen seems to be invested with a floating and anomalous imperium that resists 
definition within the term of the normal order”.’ At first the tribunes of the 
people seem to accept Menenius’s advice that they should “proceed by process” 
(3.1.311), as well as his offer “to bring [Coriolanus] / Where he shall answer by a 
lawful form - / In peace - to his utmost peril” (3.1.321-23). But in the end it is 
precisely the iustitium - what the play calls “the other course”, a “course” which 
is “bloody” (3.1.324- 25) - which prevails over the more “humane way” (3.1.324) 
and allows them to act as ‘sovereigns’. 

It is worth underlining that in the scenes leading to the hero’s banishment, the 
suspension of the ‘normal legal procedure crucially overlaps with the disruption 
of the rhetoric of the wounded body, a rhetoric which often contributes to the 
normative construction of the Roman male (homosocial) body as a body which 
is ‘married’ to his country and therefore transcends, and sets itself over against, 
bonds of a reproductive kind.” In one instance, this takes the form of a literal 
interruption of Cominius’s speech. He attempts to mediate one more time by 
portraying himself as an emblem of masculine valour, as a former consul who 
“can show for Rome / Her enemies’ mark upon [him]”. He continues as follows: 


I do love 

My country’s good with a respect more tender, 
More holy and profound, than mine own life, 
My dear wife’s estimate, her womb’s increase 
And treasure of my loins: then if I would 
Speak that - (3.3.110-16) 


But one of the tribunes abruptly replies, “We know your drift. Speak what?”. The 
other categorically asserts, “There’s no more to be said but he is banish’d” 
(3.3.116-17). In another instance, the people’s tribunes describe Menenius’s 


9 Giorgio Agamben, State of Exception [2003], trans. by Kevin Attell (Chicago and London: 
The University of Chicago Press, 2005), p. 41, p. 43. 

10 The rhetoric of male homosociality in Shakespeare’s Roman plays has often been noted. See 

especially Coppélia Kahn, Roman Shakespeare: Warriors, Wounds, and Women (London and 
New York: Routledge, 1997), especially pp. 144-59. 
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rhetoric of the bleeding wounded body of the warrior as “clean kam” and 
“merely awry” (3.1.301-302), and re-define this body as a “tyrannical” (3.3.65) 
and “gangren’d” (3.1.304) body, an “infection” (3.1.307), a “disease that must be 
cut away” (3.1.292). 

The patricians are thus unable to “salve” this - patrician - body (3.2.70). But 
one must bear in mind that if, as critics such as Annabelle Patterson have argued, 
“Shakespeare’s audience is invited to contemplate an alternative political sys- 
tem” (i.e., republicanism);'' if, that is, the play prefigures the proto-liberal 
autonomous body of the citizen whose boundaries need to be safeguarded 
against Coriolanus’s absolutist and ‘sovereign’ claims, this emergence takes 
place in and as a state of exception / state of emergency in which one actively and 
violently excludes that which cannot be kept at a safe distance from oneself. In 
other words, the “infection” Coriolanus embodies is indeed “of catching nature” 
(3.1.307), in a sense the tribunes probably do not intend, as the bounded body of 
the citizen infects itself (i.e., auto-immunises itself) with the violence it sup- 
posedly protects itself against, a violence, of course, which will eventually come 
back to haunt. As James Kuzner points out, “if the play dramatizes the transfer of 
sovereignty from a tyrant [i.e., Tarquin] to the people as the tribunes represent 
them, it depicts this moment as one which preserves the exception - the 
placement of life outside the law - as a legitimate, lawful political act”. He also 
stresses that, “in their production of bare life, Brutus and Sicinius endanger the 
very borders - of Rome and its residents - that they claim to safeguard”.'” Even 
seemingly neutral assessments of life in Rome after the banishment of Cor- 
iolanus are analeptically and proleptically marked by the violence of the ex- 
ception. For instance, Sicinius’s idyllic picture of “tradesmen singing in their 
shops and going / About their functions friendly” (4.6.8-9), which comes as 
close as the play historically can to the representation of the proto-liberal 
functioning of a community of citizens, is founded on the production and ex- 
pulsion of a bare life which is kept at bay only momentarily. Indeed, Brutus’s 
assertion that “Rome sits safe and still without [Coriolanus]” (4.6.37) turns out 
to be highly ironic, as it immediately precedes the news that, “Martius, / Join’d 
with Aufidius, leads a power ’gainst Rome, / And vows revenge as spacious as 
between / The young’st and the oldest thing” (4.6.66 -9). 

This is not to take sides with Coriolanus against the people and its tribunes. 
Coriolanus is indeed, in Volumnia’s censuring words, “too absolute” (3.2.49). He 
continuously strives to approximate the hyperbole of himself, and this seems to 


11 Annabel Patterson, Shakespeare and the Popular Voice (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1989), p. 
127. 

12 James Kuzner, ‘Unbuilding the City: Coriolanus and the Birth of Republican Rome’, Shake- 
speare Quarterly, 58, 2 (2007), 174-99 (p. 184; p. 185). 
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be the case whether one considers his role as a political and military leader, the 
way he construes his body, or the way he speaks, as well as the way he fights - 
with words - against the dissembling nature of all language, “When blows have 
made me stay, I fled from words” (2.2.72). His haughty refusal to show his 
wounds to the people in the marketplace is perhaps the paradigmatic example of 
his being “too absolute”. To “seal [the people’s] knowledge with showing them” 
(2.3. 106) would be tantamount to the creation of some kind of bond with them. 
But, as Stanley Cavell persuasively argues, this refusal cannot simply be ex- 
plained in terms of his patrician unwillingness to have anything in common with 
the plebeians, his reluctance to be “common” in what he loves (2.3.94). Rather, it 
has to do with his more general rejection of community tout court, of the “circle 
of mutual partaking” fundamentally involving eating and speaking, a circle 
which defines, in Cavell’s somewhat idealising view to which I shall return, any 
community. Cavell clarifies his argument by referring to the fable Menenius 
enunciates at the beginning of the play: 


It is maddeningly irrelevant to Coriolanus which party the belly represents. What 
matters to him is that, whoever rules, all are members, that all participate in the 
same circulation, the same system of exchange, call it Rome.” 


Coriolanus is therefore “absolute” also in the sense of ab-solutus, “un-bound”, 
sovereignly not bound to any specific community and outside the circle of 
exchanges which is called Rome. In addition to Volumnia’s reproach, we have, 
for instance, Sicinius’s remarks on his “singularity” (1. 1.277), his proud denial 
of mortal “infirmity” (3.1.81), as well as on the fact that he “endures not article / 
Tying him to aught” (2.3.194-95). In short, he cannot be “singly counter-pois’d” 
(2.2.87). To adapt Agamben’s terminology, Coriolanus inhabits the empty space 
of the exception and, as such, he can maintain a relation to the (Roman) rule / 
community only in the form of a non-relation, which is of course different from 
arguing that he bears no relation to the rule / community whatsoever. 

This may seem a strange definition for a Roman hero, but the text repeatedly 
draws attention to the ways in which Coriolanus exceeds the boundaries of the 
polis in the name of which he ostensibly acts. For instance, one may want to 
compare the words Coriolanus uses to incite his fellow soldiers before Corioles, 
in which belonging to the polis is subordinated to martial valour - “Come on my 
fellows: / He that retires, I'll take him for a Volsce, / And he shall feel mine edge” 
(1.4.27 - 9)'*- to Cominius’s more sedate lines, delivered “as it were in retire”, as 


13 Stanley Cavell, “Who Does the Wolf Love?”: Coriolanus and the Interpretations of Politics’, 
in Shakespeare and the Question of Theory, ed. by Patricia Parker and Geoffrey Hartman 
(New York and London: Methuen, 1985), pp. 245-72 (p. 262). 

14 My emphasis. Moreover, as the Roman soldiers are beaten back to the trenches, Coriolanus 
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the stage directions have it, in which fighting like a Roman coincides with a 
carefully planned collective strategic enterprise which avoids taking unnecessary 
risks: 


Breathe you, my friends; well fought; we are come off 
Like Romans, neither foolish in our stands 

Nor cowardly in retire. Believe me, sirs, 

We shall be charg’d again. Whiles we have struck, 

By interims and conveying gusts we have heard 

The charges of our friends. (1.6.1-6)" 


Coriolanus’s entrance soon after this speech re-emphasises the difference. He 
comes on stage “mantled” in blood (1.6.29) “as he were flayed” (1.6.22), scarcely 
recognisable except for the sound of his voice, a voice which does not articulate 
any concern for the safety of his bleeding body but repeats, almost mechanically, 
his willingness to fight on, “Come I too late?” (1.6.24); “Come I too late?” 
(1.6.27).'° The two men finally embrace, “Oh! Let me clip ye / In arms as sound as 
when I woo’d” (1.6.30-1). But how much like a Roman is Coriolanus? 

As an exception, Coriolanus also interrupts the circle of mutual recognition, 
as shown when Cominius attempts to acknowledge his martial efforts by offering 
him a greater share of the spoils of war, “to be tak’n forth, / Before the common 
distribution, at / [his] only choice” (1.9.34-6). This offer only results in Cor- 
iolanus’s further withdrawing from any dialectic of recognition. Persuaded that 
the reward for the deed is nothing but the doing of the deed, as Cominius himself 
will put it later (“He covets less / Than misery itself would give, rewards / His 
deeds with doing them”) (2.2.126 - 28), he reacts as if the Roman general’s offer 
was an injurious insult, “I thank you, general; / But cannot make my heart 
consent to take / A bribe to pay my sword: I do refuse it” (1.9.36 -8).'’ Cominius 


curses them and eggs them on again, “Mend and charge home, / Or, by the fire of heaven, PII 
leave the foe / And make my wars on you” (1.4.38 - 40) (my emphasis). After this, he enters the 
gates of Corioles alone. 

15 My emphasis. The two tribunes’ ‘interruption’ of Cominius’s rhetoric of the wounded body 
later on in the play (see above) is, from a structural and political point of view, uncannily 
symmetrical to the implicit contrast between Cominius and Coriolanus here. They both 
point to a ‘Rome’ which is being exceeded. 

16 Coriolanus will immediately request that “[Cominius] directly / Set [him] against Aufidius 
and his Antiates” (1.6.58 -9). 

17 Instead, Coriolanus desires to “stand upon [his] common part with those / That have beheld 
the doing” (1.9.39-40). He is therefore willing to partake of the spoils of war as an equal 
among others. This only apparently contradicts my argument about his relation of non- 
relation to the social bond that cements a community. The (alternative) community we havea 
glimpse of here is an ephemeral one which is constituted in / as the exception which is called 
war, and is fundamentally made of those “who love this painting [i.e. blood] / Wherein [they] 
see him smear’d” (1.6.68 -9). This is a ‘community’ whose raison d’être is its latent undoing, 
in that it is willing to take the risk of a shedding of blood which makes friends and enemies 
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replies to Coriolanus’s discourtesy and breach of decorum with words which are 
simultaneously bitter, humorous and affectionate: 


Too modest are you; 

More cruel to your good report than grateful 

To us that give you truly: by your patience, 

If ’gainst yourself you be incensed, we'll put you, 
(Like one that means his proper harm), in manacles, 
Then reason safely with you. (1.9.52-7)"* 


One can thus “reason safely” with Coriolanus, and “report” him “truly”, only by 
restraining his unboundedness; by turning him, that is, into a captive, “in 
manacles”, and this, of course, in order to protect and save him from himself. 
This speech may be seen as part of an innocuous and marginal exchange be- 
tween two characters, and may even be read as articulating some kind of release 
from the tension of war. But I want to argue that it points to some crucial features 
of the play, and even captures some ofits darkest aspects. First of all, the image of 
a captive Coriolanus somehow uncannily adumbrates his fate. Second, it aptly 
describes the position Coriolanus finds himself occupying, in spite of himself, at 
regular intervals in the scenes that follow. Indeed, as the play moves from war to 
(precarious) peace, one can often see a Coriolanus who is metaphorically “in 
manacles”. For instance, Coriolanus cannot entirely avoid hearing himself being 
praised and having his “nothings monster’d” (2.2.77). He cannot “o’erleap” the 
“custom” (2. 3.136) of showing his wounds to the people, and is constrained to 
wear “the gown of humility” (2.3.41). He is also forced to listen to his mother’s 
extolling of the “virtue” of realpolitik and dissimulation in a state of peace as well 
as in a state of war (3.2.46 -51) - realpolitik which this and other early modern 
plays consistently call “policy”(3.2.48) - before being sent back to the market- 
place (“Go, and be rul’d”, 3.2.90) to “perform a part” (3.2.109) against his will, 
which includes the use, “such words that are but roted in / [his] tongue [...] but 


indistinguishable, and thus potentially extends beyond the boundaries of ‘Rome’. See Kuzner 
on the crucial question of whether the blood that “mantles” Coriolanus has flowed out of him 
or onto him. He concludes his discussion by arguing that Coriolanus “loves war not because 
it permits him to prove his loyalty to Romans in risking himself against Volscians, but 
because taking that risk makes Romans and Volscians indistinguishable and, to that extent, 
alike” (p. 188). In any case, this is a community which cannot be spoken of, some kind of 
secret that threatens ‘Rome’ with the spectre of its dissolution, and which will arguably be 
reconstituted, at least from Coriolanus’s point of view, in all its fragility, when he strikes an 
alliance with the Volscian Aufidius. For the moment, Coriolanus bluntly replies to the sol- 
diers’ loud acclamation with words that intimate silence: “May these same instruments, 
which you profane, / Never sound more!” (1.9.41 -2). 

18 For instance, “by your patience” is subtly ironic. By asking him permission, Cominius 
reminds him of hierarchy, of being his general. See the Arden edition of the play, p. 146 n. 
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bastards and syllables / Of no allowance to [his] bosom’s truth” (3.2.55 -7).'” Yet 
Cominius’s speech is also significant in that it implicitly associates the possi- 
bility of Coriolanus’s release from his “manacles” with the unleashing of a 
threatening self-destructive drive (“Like one that means his proper harm”). It 
implicitly acknowledges, that is, in a furtive but nonetheless incisive way, that 
Coriolanus is not only Rome’s shield but also the name for a potential threat, 
some kind of “disease” or “infection”, to use the tribunes’ words (3. 1.292; 307), 
which could extend beyond “his proper harm” so as to “mean[...] harm” to the 
boundaries of the polis. As a shield, Coriolanus makes Rome’s body politic 
equivalent to a self-enclosed hyper-protected organism with a perfectly func- 
tioning immunitary system. But the shield-Coriolanus, as the battle against the 
Volscians shows, is also attracted, in a quasi-mechanical fashion, to the hyper- 
bolic possibilities of his own immunity (“The blood I drop is rather physical / 
Than dangerous to me”, 1.5.18 - 19)” as well as of the immunity he provides, and 
so much so that, as the scenes that follow fully illustrate, immunity shifts its 
connotation. In short, to use Derridean terminology, he also embodies the risk of 
auto-immunity, of the immunity system turning on itself and beginning to 
destroy what it is supposed to safeguard. One must stress again, however, that 
auto-immunity in the play does not simply consist of the self-destructive act of 
endowing the Volscian “enemy” with a Roman “shield” (5.2.40). It does not 
merely coincide with Coriolanus’s banishment. The shield continuously per- 
forms, as it were, from beginning to end, its own self-dividedness. 

It is worth citing at length Derrida’s formalisation of the logic of auto-im- 
munity I have been adopting, a logic which, for Derrida, affects every com- 
munity and forces him to coin a new expression, “auto-co-immunity”. His ar- 
gument reads very much like an interpretation of the vicissitudes of the body 
politic in the play, as well as the complex positioning of the title character in 
relation to it: 


[T]he auto-immunitary haunts the community and its system of immunitary sur- 
vival like the hyperbole of its own possibility. Nothing in common, nothing im- 
mune, safe and sound [...], nothing unscathed in the most autonomous living 


19 For insightful remarks on Volumnia’s speech, see John Plotz, p. 815-16. According to Plotz, 
Volumnia’s speech is paradigmatic of a “public realm of tacitly accepted opportunistic 
mendacity” (p. 809) which is itself based on a model of language in which future effects and 
rewards are paramount. Coriolanus’s model of language provides a critique of this self- 
interested public realm, but it is “nothing but the flip side of a delusionary split between an 
inherently false public sphere and a true inner self” (p. 821). Plotz criticises Cavell’s approach 
to the play (see note 13) since it idealises the political and linguistic norms of a community 
the play clearly shows as mendacious. 

20 Just before leaving Rome, Coriolanus refers to himself as “one / That’s yet unbruis’d” 
(4.1.48). 
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present without a risk of auto-immunity [...]. This excess above and beyond the 
living, whose life only has absolute value by being worth more than life, more than 
itself - this, in short, is what opens the space of death that is linked to the au- 
tomaton (exemplarily ‘phallic’), to technics, the machine, the prosthesis: in a 
word, to the dimensions of the auto-immune [....], to this death drive that is silently 
at work in every community, every auto-co-immunity, constituting it as such in its 
iterability, its heritage, its spectral tradition. Community as com-mon auto-im- 
munity: no community [...] that would not cultivate its own auto-immunity, a 
principle of sacrificial self-destruction ruining the principle of self-protection (that 
of maintaining its self-integrity intact), and this in view of some sort of invisible and 
spectral sur-vival.?' 


To provide a further gloss on this passage, I want to argue that one can hardly 
read Derrida’s words on the “excess above and beyond the living” without 
thinking of Coriolanus’s life within the play as life in excess of itself, a life that is 
worth living only insofar as it is more (or less) than itself and thus, for this very 
reason, “opens the space of death” and repetition, which the play radically 
imagines as the paradigmatically phallic automatic behaviour of a war machine 
that brings life to an end, a mortal threat to Rome’s enemies as well as Rome 
itself.” 

References to Coriolanus as a war machine abound. Thinking him dead, Titus 
Lartius remarks on his “grim looks and / The thunder-like percussion of [his] 
sounds” (1.4.58-9). Cominius’s laudatio before the senators and the people’s 
tribunes contains references to the quasi-automatic functioning of Coriolanus’s 
lethal weapon,“[H]is sword, death’s stamp, / Where it did mark, it took” 
(2.2.107 - 108). He also mentions the deadly rhythmical movement of the hero: 
his “every motion / Was tim’d with dying cries” (2.2.109-10). After his ban- 
ishment, with only his name left (4.5.74), having the people and the “dastard 
nobles [...] devour’d the rest” (4.5.76-7), Coriolanus qua war machine ap- 
proaches more and more the status of a “thing” that is other than natural, “a 


21 Jacques Derrida, ‘Faith and Knowledge: The Two Sources of “Religion” at the Limits of 
Reason Alone’ [1996], in Religion, ed. by Jacques Derrida and Gianni Vattimo (Cambridge: 
Polity Press, 1998), pp. 1-78 (p. 47; p. 51). For excellent readings of the logic of auto- 
immunity, see W. J. T. Mitchell, ‘Picturing Terror: Derrida’s Autoimmunity’, Critical Inquiry, 
33 (2007), 277-90, and Geoff Bennington, ‘Foundations’, Textual Practice, 21 (2007), 231- 
49. 

22 Interestingly, one of the questions raised in the Volscian camp is whether Coriolanus will 
“carry Rome” (4.7.27); whether he will deflect or not from his purpose of conquering Rome. 
But to “carry Rome” is fascinatingly ambiguous: does Coriolanus “carry” Rome, in the sense 
of taking “Rome” upon himself and embodying it, as he plans to “carry” (i.e. conquer) 
Rome, which would make the act of “carrying” equivalent to some kind of suicide mission? 
This ambiguity belongs to the self-destructive auto-immunitary logic of the play, and even 
more so if one thinks of the meaning of “carrier” in immunitary discourse. On the ‘por- 
tability’ of the signifier of the nation in the play, see Barker, especially p. 253 -54. 
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thing / Made by some other deity than nature” (4.6.91 -2), “a kind of nothing, 
titleless” (5.1.13), a “thing” haunted by the memory of his (former) self, and thus 
aggressively seeking to “forg[e] himself’ a new name (5.1.14-15) which could 
guarantee a spectral survival for himself. But it is Menenius’s description to- 
wards the end of the play that undoubtedly insists more clearly on the machine- 
like qualities of Coriolanus, and in a way that uncannily recalls future figurations 
of this titleless thing: 


When he walks, he 

moves like an engine, and the ground shrinks before 

his treading: he is able to pierce a corslet with his 

eye, talks like a knell, and his hum is a battery. (5.4.18 - 21) 


It is almost as if the play, that is, through Menenius’s speech, inscribed within 
itself the memory of the future of the automaton: the warrior as proto-fascistic 
body, or a cyborg or indeed a simulacrum in a virtual reality environment.” 

The war machine does not stop functioning in the scenes that are situated 
between the battle of Corioles and Coriolanus’s turning against Rome. Aufidius’s 
lucid dissection of Coriolanus’s “nature” (4.7.41) provides some clues as to why 
this is the case. To Aufidius, Coriolanus is unable to “mov[e] from th’casque to 
th’cushion” (4.7.43). He suspects that Coriolanus’s attitude in a state of peace is 
that of “commanding peace / Even with the same austerity and garb / As he 
controll’d the war” (4.7.43-5). Coriolanus’s appeal to the senators before his 


banishment confirms the accuracy of the Volscian general’s hypothesis: 


Therefore, beseech you, - 

You that will be less fearful than discreet, 

That love the fundamental part of state 

More than you doubt the change on’t, that prefer 
A noble life before a long, and wish 

To jump a body with a dangerous physic 

That’s sure of death without it - at once pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue: let them not lick 

The sweet which is their poison. (3.1.148 - 56) 


Coriolanus also advises the senators to “throw [the tribunes’] power i’ the dust”, 
on the grounds that they were chosen in a time of “rebellion”, when necessity 
created its own law, “when what’s not meet, but what must be, was law” (3.1.165 - 
66). In its initial phases, therefore, the play moves from the people’s tumultus” - 
the exceptional circumstances leading to the election of the tribunes - to a war 
against an external enemy which ends with a state of peace in which there 


23 On the diacritical mark of history in relation to these figurations, see Barker, p. 252. 
24 See Agamben on the state of disorder and unrest called tumultus, and its etymological 
relation to the swelling of a tumour (Agamben, State of Exception, p. 42). 
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prevails a war of all against all.” In short, states of exceptions superimpose upon 
each other in a spiral-like movement, not least because each state of exception 
proliferates the disease it is designed to cure. For instance, the “musty super- 
fluity” which war as a state of exception is meant to “vent” (1.1.224-25) re- 
presents itself here as the “multitudinous tongue” to be “pluck[ed] out” for its 
own sake, a “tongue” which will eventually succeed in plucking out the “disease” 
called Coriolanus (3.1.292). This is a “disease”, in turn, which will threaten “to 
unbuild the city and lay all flat” (3. 1.196) and “sack great Rome with Romans” 
(3.1.313), a pillage from which not even Coriolanus as a “carrier” of Rome would 
be able to escape.” 

In Coriolanus’s speech, which is a declaration of war against the people and is 
also far removed from the hierarchical inclusive corporatism of characters such 
as Menenius and Cominius,” the “fundamental part of state” coincides with the 
violence of the state of exception - the “dangerous physic” without which the 
body politic is destined to die. It amounts to a re-foundation of the polis, “the 
creation and definition of the very space in which the juridico-political order can 
have validity”.”* This does not exclude the war of all against all but, rather, 
incorporates it and transforms it into the violence of the ‘absolute’ act of the 
sovereign, a sovereign “with respect to whom all men are potentially homines 


25 The ‘war ofall against all’ is often referred to, even if only in passing, in criticism of the play as 
a short-hand formula to photograph conflicts that undoubtedly run much deeper than the 
simple opposition between patricians and plebeians. Cavell, for instance, mentions it in 
relation to his reading of cannibalism: the war of all against all means that man is wolf to 
man, which means, in turn, devouring - and being devoured by - the other (Cavell, p. 253). 
This is clear from the very beginning of the play, “If the war eat us not up”, as the first citizen 
puts it, “[the patricians] will” (1.1.84). For Coriolanus, without authority to “keep [the 
plebeians] in awe”, they “would feed on one another” (1.1.186- 87). John Plotz speaks of “a 
continual war of each against each” which affects the public space (and its language) as a 
whole (Plotz, p. 813). Plotz identifies at least seven sides in the “battles” the play articulates, 
which include: Aufidius vs. Coriolanus; Patricians vs. Plebeians; Tribunes vs. Patricians; 
Plebeians vs. Plebeians; Rome vs. Coriolanus; Coriolanus vs. himself; Volumnia vs. Corio- 
lanus. To these one might add: Coriolanus vs. the patricians and the people’s tribunes vs. the 
people. Barker speaks of a “profound, even catastrophic, disorganisation [...] in the body 
politic” (Barker, p. 251). 

26 See note 22. Rome will eventually be safe but it will also traumatically bear the memory of the 
‘victim’ Coriolanus. In managing to dismantle the machine-Coriolanus, Volumnia becomes 
“the life of Rome” (5.5.1). But she also comes to coincide with the “unnatural dam” who has 
“eat[en] up her own” (3.1.290). The “life of Rome” is, once again, predicated upon the 
production ofa bare life that can be killed without recourse to more orthodox legal channels. 

27 Barker argues that “at odds with the received patrician corporatism, [Coriolanus’s] imper- 
sonation of the state takes the form of treasonous partition from it, by identifying its interests 
against itself” (Barker, p. 251). Trying to justify Coriolanus’s uncouthness, Menenius points 
out that “meal and bran together / He throws without distinction” (3.1.319-20). He would 
not be able to function as an organ in the body politic of Menenius’s initial fable. 

28 Agamben, Homo Sacer, p. 19. 
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sacri”.” The tribunes are thus not wrong in interpreting this and other speeches 
by Coriolanus as symptoms of ‘absolutist’ claims, even if they themselves pro- 
duce, as argued earlier, life as bare life in a way which is structurally similar to 
what remains, as far as Coriolanus is concerned, only an appeal that falls on deaf 
ears.” To them, Coriolanus has endeavoured to “wind [himself] into a power 
tyrannical” (3.3.64-5). Moreover, as they clarify after Coriolanus’s banishment, 
he has “unknit himself the noble knot he made” (4.2.31 -2). 

Yet the dialectic between the “knot” and its “unknit[ting]” is more compli- 
cated that these lines suggest, and the oversimplified way in which the tribunes 
articulate it may be an attempt on their part to cover up the “unknit[ting]” 
through which Coriolanus has just been exposed to bare life - an “unknit[ting]” 
to which they crucially contribute - and bring to the foreground, instead, what 
retrospectively becomes the only (noble) “knot” that counts: the “knot” made of 
bounded citizens “going about their functions friendly” (4.6.8 -9) from which 
Coriolanus willingly excludes himself. Indeed, what transpires from a reading of 
Coriolanus’s positioning of himself as well as from the various articulations of 
the body politic in the play is that there is no pre-existing “knot”, in the form of 
sharing, pact or contract, which can subsequently be “unknit”. One cannot but 
agree with Agamben’s thesis that the ‘truth’ of the sovereign tie is an untying. At 
least as far as Coriolanus’s Rome is concerned, “the tie itself originarily has the 
form of an untying or exception in which what is captured is at the same time 
excluded”. Agamben adds that “what this untying implies and produces [is] bare 
life”.*' It is this “untying or exception” that lies at the basis of Coriolanus’s 
‘absolute’ invoking of “the fundamental part of the state”, of an arcane and more 
profound law which is nothing but the suspension of the law - the suspension of 
what he calls in another circumstance mere “custom”.” This suspension goes 
hand in hand with his construction of the life of the people as bare life, as merely 
tongue to be plucked out, an act to be performed, paradoxically, in the name of 
keeping life immune from “poison.” 

This is not to argue that in the play as a whole the logic of untying is entirely 
unambiguous, and I want to show this complexity by referring to yet another of 
the charges the tribunes level at Coriolanus, when they call him a “viper / That 


29 Agamben, Homo Sacer, p. 84. 

30 Agamben also argues that “homo sacer is the one with respect to whom all men act as 
sovereigns” (Agamben, Homo Sacer, p. 84). This can be applied to the tribunes’ successful 
implementation of the state of exception which construes Coriolanus as homo sacer: Cor- 
iolanus’s objections to Sicinius’s “absolute ‘shall”” (3.1.89, my emphasis) is yet another sign 
of the uncanny proximity of strategies. 

31 Agamben, Homo Sacer, p. 90. 

32 Being required to show his wounds, Coriolanus ironically asserts, “What custom wills, in all 
things should we do’t, / The dust on antique time would lie unswept, / And mountainous 
error be too highly heap’d / For truth to o’erpeer” (2.3.117-20). 
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would depopulate the city and / Be every man himself” (3.1.261-63). What 
emerges from these lines is, first of all, the animalisation of the human, with 
Coriolanus being figured as a “viper”, an image which connects with, and fur- 
ther explores, the previous definition of the hero as “wind[ing] [himself]”, like a 
snake, “into a power tyrannical” (3.3.64 -5). This animalisation should not come 
as a surprise in a play which is replete with images of Rome tanquam dissoluta 
(i. e., as ifit were dissolved),” a (scarcely human) city under a permanent state of 
exception in which animalisation is at every moment possible. The state of 
exception in which the city is caught, as Agamben reminds us, operates through 
the creation of multiple “threshold[s] of indistinction and passage between 
animal and man, physis and nomos, exclusion and inclusion”.** But more sig- 
nificantly for my purposes here is the specific articulation of the vanishing city 
as a depopulated city. On the one hand, the depopulated city fits in with the logic 
of the exception which is a structure of de-localisation and dis-location creating 
an “empty space”, a temporal and spatial vacuum for the sovereign decision to 
be effectively exercised. After all, bare life as the target and substratum of the 
sovereign decision, included solely through an exclusion, is not, strictly 
speaking, ‘proper’ life. In this sense, bare life has already evacuated the city. To 
Coriolanus, who is imagined as acting as absolutus in this “empty space”, which 
is also the locus of the emptiness of time,” the people are not properly Romans: 


33 This is of course Agamben’s borrowing from Hobbes. See Agamben, Homo Sacer, esp. 
pp. 35-7. 

34 Agamben, Homo Sacer, p. 105. Images of Rome tanquam dissoluta abound: the “unroof’d” 
city (1. 1.217), the city “in heaps and piles of ruins” (3. 1.204); the city cleft “in the midst” 
(3.2.28), and so on. They often combine, and are indistinguishable from, images of a city 
animalised, whose culmination is perhaps that of “renowned Rome” which, “like an un- 
natural dam”, threatens to “eat up her own” (3.1.288-91). These are often images which are 
meant to function apotropaically but they are in fact the mark of an event which has already 
occurred. The more general proliferation of figures of animals also has to do with the 
blurring of the threshold of distinction between opposing terms which is typical of the state 
of exception. In Agamben’s recent work, the state of exception as defined in Homo Sacer is 
arguably rearticulated as an anthropological machine which similarly works “by means of an 
exclusion [of the animal] (which is also always already a capturing) and an inclusion (which 
is also always already an exclusion)”. See Giorgio Agamben, The Open: Man and Animal 
[2002], trans. by Kevin Attell (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2004), p. 37. 

35 Leonard Tennenhouse observes that Coriolanus becomes “in his perversely moral world an 
autonomous body politic”, and associates this with his embodiment of “the impractical and 
impolitic ideal of the old state”. The temporal (and spatial) suspension of the state of 
exception suggests otherwise. As the dialectic of time comes to a standstill in the sovereign 
decision, one witnesses a certain indeterminacy as regards the past, present and future as 
temporal marks of time. This is the reason why, I would suggest, Coriolanus appears as the 
return from the past of the “dictator” Tarquin, whom he “struck [...] on his knee” (2.2.94 -5) 
and a virtual machine coming from the future. See Leonard Tennenhouse, ‘Coriolanus: 
History and Crisis of the Semantic Order’, in Drama in the Renaissance, ed. by Clifford 
Davidson (New York: AMS, 1985), pp. 217-31 (p. 227; p. 223). 
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they do not inhabit the city but are merely “in Rome litter’d”, bare life “calv’d 
?th’porch o’th’Capitol” (3.1.237 - 38). But, on the other hand, if one wants fur- 
ther to explore the image of the depopulated city, one cannot but ask oneself 
questions such as: what kind of city is this uncannily (de)populated city in which 
Coriolanus is “every man himself” and thus not just absolutus but also homo 
sacer in relation to himself? What kind of tyrant is this sovereign whose decision 
is necessarily an act of auto-affection, an act that - sovereignly - affects and 
cruelly infects the self as well as itself?” Does the logic of exception exceed itself 
when what is included only through an exclusion is none other than one’s self as 
bare life? 

From a perspective such as Cavell’s, the city in which Coriolanus is “every 
man himself” is the city of unrestrained cannibalism (and narcissism), which is 
set against a community of those who symbolically “partake of the same body, of 
a common victim” and mildly incorporate one another. Coriolanus, an inverted 
image of Christ, disdainfully keeps himself at a distance from this kind of 
sharing.” As Cavell argues, he “cannot imagine, or cannot accept, that there is a 
way to partake of one another, incorporate one another, that is necessary to the 
formation rather than to the extinction of a community”. He cannot envisage a 
sharing that is “beneficial, creative, not annihilating”.**® It should be clear from 
what I have been arguing so far that while agreeing with Cavell’s hypothesis that 
the play is political mainly in the sense of being about “the formation of the 
political, the founding of the city”, I fundamentally disagree with his idealisation 
of community (and of community as idealisation).”” Following Derrida, I have 
been arguing that the - uncertain - foundation of the political is auto-im- 
munitarian, that community is “auto-co-immunity”, immune life turning on 
itself and undermining the principles of integrity and self-protection which 
simultaneously govern the boundaries of the (sovereign) self and the boundaries 
of its community. But it would be wrong to assume that Derrida’s view of 
community is more pessimistic than Cavell’s. Auto-immunity introduces 
“death” in the “life” ofa community in the form of a (mechanical) trace. But what 
would the absolute immunity of a body (politic) mean if not its devotion to 
death? As Derrida points out in Rogues. Two Essays on Reason, “auto-immunity 


36 On auto-immunitarian sovereignty as auto-affection and infection, see Derrida’s scattered 
remarks in Rogues. Two Essays on Reason, especially p. 109. The final part of Aufidius’s 
speech in act four, scene seven reads like a textbook on (sovereign) power as the auto- 
immune, “One fire drives out one fire; one nail one nail; / Rights by rights falter, strengths by 
strengths do fail” (4.7.54-5). 

37 See Cavell, p. 262. This is an unsafe distance since Coriolanus is killed “in a place irrelevant to 
his sacrifice” (p. 259). 

38 Cavell, p. 263; p. 267. 

39 Cavell, p. 262. 
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is not absolute evil. It allows for exposure to the other, to what is coming and to 
who is coming [...]. Without auto-immunity, with absolute immunity, nothing 
would ever happen”.”” In Faith and Knowledge he underlines that it is because of 
auto-immunity that a community presents openness to “something other and 
more than itself: the other, the future, death, freedom, the coming or the love of 
the other”.* It is not, therefore, a matter of life or death but, rather, of death-in- 
life (and life-in-death), of the (risky) undecidability between life and death, an 
undecidability which is at one and the same time threat and chance and without 
which there would not be any event. 

As shown earlier, auto-immunity means, to Coriolanus, being fascinated with 
the hyperbolic possibilities of his own immunity, and to such an extent that he 
begins to resemble “one that means his proper harm” (1.9.56), obsessively 
driven by a drive which is nothing but the undoing of the “proper”. This drive 
corresponds to a self-consuming act, an act which is absolute and thus an end in 
itself. As Cominius points out, Coriolanus “rewards / His deeds with doing them, 
and is content / To spend the time to end it” (2.2.127-29). That this drive is 
appropriated by Rome - and Cominius’s eulogy is itself a form of appropriation 
- and subsequently by Antium does not mean that it is driven, or at least driven 
primarily, in the name of either polis. Using Agamben to read Coriolanus, James 
Kuzner argues that the title hero is a “figure who represents practices of self- 
undoing that could clear a path out of the state of exception, however tortuous 
that path might prove. He gestures towards life after and outside its production 
in Rome as bare life”.*” As this citation shows, Kuzner is not unaware of how 
“tortuous” this “path” may be. However, he provides convincing examples of 
how Coriolanus actively seeks, and indeed accelerates, his self-undoing and 
unravelling,” and in ways that do not necessarily re-inscribe what Agamben 


40 Derrida, Rogues, p. 152. 

41 Derrida, ‘Faith and Knowledge’, p. 51. 

42 Kuzner, p. 174. 

43 Kuzner’s examples range from Coriolanus’s attitude to fighting - “he wants to keep to the 
battlefields, for there he can exist beyond protective imperatives” (p. 187) - to the “sodo- 
mitical order” he instigates, which is an undermining of ‘Rome’ as the play dominantly 
knows it (p. 189). For instance, the effect of his victorious return from Corioles is that women 
escape from the ‘proper’ social and reproductive roles to which they are confined: “All 
tongues speak of him, and the bleared sights / Are spectacled to see him: your prattling nurse 
/ Into a rapture lets her baby cry / While she chats him: the kitchen malkin pins / Her richest 
lockram’bout her reechy neck, / Clambering the walls to eye him” (2.1.203 - 208). Kuzner also 
mentions Coriolanus’s meeting with Aufidius and the scene in act five with his wife, mother 
and son in which Coriolanus’s “kiss” (5.3.44 -8) seals his betrayal of both Rome and Antium. 
Kuzner usefully summarises Coriolanus’s practices of undoing: “When Corioles is empty of 
Romans, he enters, when the time comes to show himself worthy of the consulship, he speaks 
in terms that seem absolutist [...]; and later, when he is supposed to solidify his alliance to 
Antium, he instead sides with his Roman mother” (p. 187). For the concept of “sodometry” 
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calls the lethal “central fiction” of a state (in this case, Rome) as a state of 
exception.” 

Indeed, Coriolanus is mostly unconcerned with the effects the drive he em- 
bodies may have on the - immune - life of a self, including his own self, or a 
community. This drive is thus a poisonous gift in the terms of any community 
qua community. Because it escapes the logic of reward, memorialisation and 
exchange,” it may be seen, in Agamben’s language, as a “force” that “deactivates 
and deposes”, a force that runs counter to a force that “institutes and makes”, 
even if in the state of exception that rules in Rome these two forces often seem to 
coincide.“ This force intermittently loosens what from the point of view of the 
state of exception is the “substantial articulation [...] between law and violence, 
between life and norm”.”’ This is not only the case when Coriolanus fights, at the 
moment, that is, of his utmost strength, when “violence” shows itself most 
clearly as not necessarily being a function of the “law”: Coriolanus’s “violence”, 
as argued earlier, when seen from within Cominius or Menenius’s dominant 
construction of the body of ‘Rome’, does not make him wholly like a Roman 
(1.6.2). This is also the case when Coriolanus, just after being banished from 
Rome, not quite a Roman but not yet Rome’s enemy, espouses with conviction, 
and in an auto-immune fashion, the weakness of his status as bare life, and turns 
up at Aufidius’s “goodly house” at the time of a “feast [that] smells well” (4.5.5). 
As bare life, he is, in the words of a servingman, “a strange [fellow]” (4.5.21), a 
“strange guest” (4.5.36). He dwells “under the canopy” (4.5.39), in the city “of 
kites and crows” (4.5.43), in a liminal state which is in fact an untying of the 
untying of the exception, and does not bring “life” back - or at least not yet - 
under the domain of the “norm”. Like any auto-immunitarian exposure worthy 


as the undermining of the dispositif of alliance which is based upon the exchange of women 
and thus confines them to their ‘proper’ domestic roles, see Jonathan Goldberg, Sodometries: 
Renaissance Texts, Modern Sexualities (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1992). 

44 For Agamben, it would be wrong to assume that one can “halt the machine” of the state of 
exception by reaffirming “the primacy of norm and of rights”, since they are themselves 
“ultimately grounded in it” (Agamben, State of Exception, p. 94). Coriolanus shows, as we 
have seen earlier, that the “rights” of proto-liberal citizens are protected through the pro- 
duction and expulsion of bare life. 

45 Coriolanus’s refusal to enter any circuit of exchange can also be said implicitly to extend to 
the fact of being a character or actor in a play called Coriolanus. 

46 Agamben, State of Exception, p. 94. This is no less than through the figure of Coriolanus 
himself. For instance, Coriolanus’s invoking of “the fundamental part of the state” (3.1.50) 
deactivates as much as institutes. But not only is this exceptional state of exception not 
implemented, it ensues in the image of the depopulated city I have referred to, which can be 
read as the articulation of the fact that sovereignty, including sovereignty over one’s self, 
auto-immunises itself, and makes itself vulnerable, at the very moment in which it is sup- 
posed fully and absolutely to exercise itself. 

47 Agamben, State of Exception, p. 94. 
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ofthis name, Coriolanus’s exposure to the other entails the risk of instant death 
and destruction. It is chance and threat. He talks to Aufidius as follows: “Now 
this extremity / Hath brought me to thy hearth, not out of hope / (Mistake me 
not) to save my life; for if / I had fear’d death, of all the men i’th’world / I would 
have ’voided thee” (4.5.79 - 83). This is an exposure to the other that proliferates 
exposure. For instance, it affects Aufidius, “O Martius, Martius! / Each word 
thou hast spoke hath weeded from my heart / A root of ancient envy” (4.5.102 - 
104). It is this “ancient envy” that had made Aufidius speak of Coriolanus at the 
end of act one in the following terms, “Where I find him, were it / Athome, upon 
my brother’s guard, even there, / Against the hospitable canon, would I / Wash 
my fierce hand in’s heart” (1.10.24-8, my emphasis). But now in Antium, the 
guest who does not even “appear [...] like a guest” (4.5.6) turns the host Aufidius 
into his hostage, and this at the very moment in which he gives himself over to 
him: 


But if so be 

Thou dar’st not this and that to prove more fortunes 
Th’art tir’d, then, in a word, I also am 

Longer to live most weary, and present 

My throat to thee and to thy ancient malice; 

Which not to cut would show thee but a fool. (4.5.93 - 8)** 


Aufidius, of course, does not cut Coriolanus’s throat. He ‘cuts’, instead, the 
‘double bind’ in which Coriolanus’s argument is articulated by showing open- 
ness to the event this “strange guest” (4.5.36) seems to be, an event which can 
only take place, to refer to Derrida once again, “where it is not yet or already no 
longer possible to face up, to put up a front, to the unpredictability of the 
other”. The servingmen marvel at what they call “a strange alteration” (4.5. 
149, my emphasis) on Aufidius’s part, which includes his repeated gestures of 
welcoming (“A thousand welcomes!”; “Your hand: most welcome!”, 4.5.146 - 48) 
toward a “noble thing” (4.5.117) who “hath done / To [Aufidius] particularly, 
and to all the Volsces, / Great hurt and mischief” (4.5.66-8); his making “a 
mistress of him”; the way he “turns up the white o’th’eye to [Coriolanus’s] 


48 Later on in the play, Coriolanus will become a “strange guest” again, when he utters the 
words “let it come”, which seal the fact that his mother has “with him prevail’d”, and “most 
dangerously” for him (5.3.188 - 89). But this time the guest will only encounter utter hostility. 
As Kuzner comments, “he becomes traitor to Rome and Antium alike; in relenting to his wife 
and family he has embraced and betrayed both places and so cannot be identified with, or 
tolerated by, either” (p. 195). In other words, he becomes homo sacer again, exposed to the 
unlimited capacity of being killed. As homo sacer he cannot but incite the Volscian con- 
spirators with these words: “Cut me to pieces, Volsces; men and lads, / Stain all your edges on 
me” (5.6.111-12). 

49 Derrida, Rogues, p. 152. 
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discourse” (4.5.200-202) in rapture, and so on. Moreover, this auto-immune 
hospitality that exposes Aufidius’s radical vulnerability seems to have been there 
all along, in his dreams: 


Thou hast beat me out 

Twelve several times, and I have nightly since 
Dreamt of encounters ’twixt thyself and me - 
We have been down together in my sleep, 
Unbuckling helms, fisting each other’s throat, 
And wak’d half dead with nothing. (4.5.122 -27) 


Outside the dream, the “noble thing” Coriolanus will soon be engaged in a lethal 
war: they will soon be “pouring war / Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome” 
(4.5.130 -31). He will soon become a killing machine again, turning “terror into 
sport” (2.2.105), this time for Antium. Moreover, the whole scene of infinite 
hospitality in Antium could retrospectively be read as part of Aufidius’s cynical 
manipulation of Coriolanus. But I want to argue that this does not erase, the 
auto-immunitarian inoperativeness Aufidius’s “nothing” enacts there and then; 
the way it points to the halting of the war machine, if only for an instant. It is with 
the “nothing” one awakens with after this most martial and unmartial of en- 
counters that I want to end. It is a “nothing” that inevitably carries within itself 
the future threat of annihilation. But this “nothing” is also - literally - “dis- 
arming” in its alterity. It neutralises the circuit of war and makes sovereignty 
over one’s self “half dead”, temporarily but nonetheless crucially annihilating 
the annihilation, and on the side of life, of vulnerable but liveable life.” 


50 Whether this (erotic) inoperativeness is itself entirely included in the “virile homosexuality” 
of the dominant schema of friendship is a question too complicated to be dealt with here. On 
this question, see Jacques Derrida, Politics of Friendship [1994], trans. by George Collins 
(London: Verso, 1997), especially pp. 271-307. 
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Performing Anatomy in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar 


Julius Caesar treats historical events in ancient Rome that have become founding 
myths of European political history. The highly dramatic events presented in the 
play - the conspiracy that leads to Caesar’s assassination, the civil war following 
his death, and the emergence of Octavius, the future emperor Augustus - reflect 
the particularly theatrical flavour of Roman political life as transmitted through 
the historical writings of Plutarch and Suetonius. Moreover, Julius Caesar is the 
first of Shakespeare’s plays assumed to have been acted at the newly built Globe 
theatre in 1599 where it may indeed have served as the opening production.' In 
what follows, I will discuss the way in which Julius Caesar engages with a con- 
temporary practice that was no less theatrical than the events the play depicts, 
namely the performance of anatomy. Anatomical dissections, shaped by de- 
velopments across Europe, were a regular feature of early modern English cul- 
ture. And with the visibility of dissections apparently increasing towards the end 
of the century, we may assume that some of the contemporary theatre-goers 
would have had first-hand experience of this kind of spectacle.’ 

The representation of anatomy in Julius Caesar touches upon a number of 
issues that have occupied recent critics, and I will briefly summarize them. To 
begin with, studies of the play have frequently commented on the way in which it 
foregrounds the process of signification itself. They refer to the dramatic pre- 
occupation with letters and portents, to soothsayers, augurs or foreboding 
dreams, or to the symbolic and ritualistic meaning of the blood spilt in the play.’ 
Furthermore, the critics’ attention has been drawn to the way in which Julius 


= 


Richard Wilson, ‘Introduction’, in Julius Caesar, ed. by Richard Wilson, New Casebooks 
(Basingstoke: Palgrave, 2002), pp. 1-28 (p. 8). 

2 See Jonathan Sawday, The Body Emblazoned: Dissection and the Human Body in Renaissance 

Culture (London: Routledge, 1995), pp. 41-3, pp. 54-7. 

3 See Stephen M. Buhler, ‘No Spectre, no Sceptre: the Agon of Materialist Thought in Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar’, English Literary Renaissance, 26 (1996), 313-32; or Naomi Conn 
Liebler, “Thou bleeding piece of earth”: The Ritual Ground of Julius Caesar’, in Julius Caesar, 
ed. by Richard Wilson, pp. 128-38. 
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Caesar highlights the theatricality of the events it presents. They have pointed 
out that the play’s meta-theatricality draws attention both to the fundamental 
theatricality of public political agency and to the performative political force of 
theatricality itself.‘ And finally, this challenge has been taken up by sophisticated 
new historicist readings of Julius Caesar which have linked postmodern theories 
of representation with historico-political agendas. They trace the way in which 
Shakespeare appropriates Roman history to represent the conflicts of his own 
culture.’ 

The discourse of anatomy in Julius Caesar, I argue, cuts right across the 
representational and political issues just outlined (I here use the word ‘discourse’ 
in the widest Foucauldian sense of a discursive formation, encompassing texts, 
images, material practices and performances).° When Cassius dissects Brutus’s 
inner thoughts and feelings (1.2.92 - 162), we are made aware that his discursive 
use of the practice of anatomy produces meaning, more specifically, that it 
discloses hidden truths.’ When Brutus urges the conspirators to “carve [Caesar] 
as a dish fit for the gods” (2.1.173), the discursive anatomies of Caesar’s char- 
acter are linked to the artful practice of a knife working on a body. And when 
Antony keeps pointing at Caesar’s corpse as he addresses the citizens (3.2.158- 
248) he evokes an anatomical performance before an audience and thus, with a 
meta-theatrical gesture, the notion of the anatomy theatre itself. Several critics 
have demonstrated the architectural, discursive and performative exchanges 
between early modern anatomy theatres and playhouses,” and Richard Wilson 


4 Discussing the position of the contemporary theatre between subversion and containment, 
John Drakakis actually argues: “Julius Caesar is [...] an unmasking of the politics of re- 
presentation per se”; see “Fashion it thus”: Julius Caesar and theatrical representation’, in 
Shakespeare and Politics, ed. by Catherine M. S. Alexander (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2004), pp. 206-18 (p. 215). Jonathan Goldberg suggests that “the Roman plays 
that came to claim the stage in the Jacobean period reflect the style of the monarch and James’s 
sense of himself as a royal actor”; see ‘The Roman Actor: Julius Caesar’, in Julius Caesar, ed. by 
Richard Wilson, pp. 92-107 (p. 94). And Ian Munro situates the play’s theatrical self-con- 
sciousness “in the context of the urban multitude and the position of the theatre as an 
institution”; see The Figure of the Crowd in Early Modern London: The City and its Double 
(New York: Palgrave, 2005), esp. pp. 143-73, here p. 145. 

5 See Robert S. Miola, Julius Caesar and the Tyrannicide Debate’, Renaissance Quarterly, 38 
(1985), 271-89, and Wayne Rebhorn, “The Crisis of the Aristocracy in Julius Caesar’, Ren- 
aissance Quarterly, 43 (1990), 78-109; or more recently and from a materialist perspective 
Richard Wilson, “Is this a holiday?”: Shakespeare’s Roman Carnival’, in Julius Caesar, ed. by 
Richard Wilson, pp. 55-76. 

6 Michel Foucault develops this concept of ‘discourse’ in Discipline and Punish: The Birth of the 
Prison (London: Penguin, 1991). 

7 This and all subsequent references are based on Julius Caesar, in The Norton Shakespeare 
Based on the Oxford Edition, ed. by Stephen Greenblatt and others (New York: Norton, 1997), 
pp. 1533-89. 

8 See for example Devon L. Hodges, Renaissance Fictions of Anatomy (Amherst: University of 
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actually makes the discussion of anatomy part of his interpretation of Julius 
Caesar. At the very point when the modern state is beginning to emerge, 
Shakespeare’s text - Wilson argues - demonstrates how various modes of au- 
thority insert themselves on all social levels. He points out that the exertion of 
control focuses especiallyonthe dead body and its exegesis, and refers to Antony 
speaking over Caesar’s corpse in a role resembling that of a professor of anatomy. 
In Wilson’s account, the corpse here embodies the materiality in which bour- 
geois ideology inscribes a punitive discourse of morality and reason.’ 

Wilson’s powerful reading focuses on anatomy as a disciplinary device in the 
service of an emerging regime of bourgeois power and subject formation. My 
own approach to the anatomical discourse in Julius Caesar intends to shift the 
investigation to a different arena. In what follows, I will be interested in 
Shakespeare’s representation of anatomy as an epistemological project or mode 
of knowing. First, we need to stress, however, that in Elizabethan English the 
word ‘anatomy’ had a very wide range of meaning, indeed. Not limited to the 
mere opening of cadavers, the term was used to describe other bodies of 
knowledge as well, and it could refer to a mode of discursive analysis." In 1540 a 
pupil of the famous Renaissance anatomist Andreas Vesalius pointed out that 
dissection may be performed “in one way really or actually, in another way 
through description, e.g. in writing or lecturing”.'’ According to William Har- 
vey, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, anatomy is “philosophical, 
medical, mechanical”, and Stephen Pender concludes that “[b]y the late six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries, the conception of dissection as both 


Massachusetts Press, 1985), pp. 68-89, Michael Neill, Issues of Death (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1998), and Maria Del Sapio Garbero, ‘Anatomy, Knowledge, and Conspiracy: in Shake- 
speare’s Arena with the Words of Cassius’, in this volume. 

9 “The division of labour between those who knife Caesar’s body and the orator who explicates 
their inscription installs Antony, indeed, in a professorial role. [...] this is a scene that 
suggests that the Elizabethan stage shared with its rival [the anatomy theatre] a fascination 
with cutting up bodies to observe the hearts or ‘spirits of men’ within”; see Richard Wilson, 
“Ts this a holiday?”: Shakespeare’s Roman Carnival’, pp. 70-1. 

10 Andrea Carlino stresses the significance of anatomy in the context of natural philosophy; 
Books of the Body: Anatomical Ritual and Renaissance Learning, trans. by John Tedeschi and 
Anne C. Tedeschi (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1999), pp. 4-7 and 125-27. 
Andrew Cunningham emphasizes this significance throughout his study The Anatomical 
Renaissance: The Resurrection of the Anatomical Projects of the Ancients (Aldershot: Scolar 
Press, 1997). And Hodges points out that written “anatomies were a fad in sixteenth century 
England”. Encompassing “literary anatomies, theological anatomies, scientific anatomies”, 
they formed a genre that was open to “men of every persuasion”; Hodges, p. 1. 

11 The student Matthias Curtius is quoted in Stephen Pender, ‘Signs of Interiority, or Epis- 
temology in the Bodyshop’, The Dalhousie Review, 85, 2 (2005), 221-37 (p. 225). The quo- 
tation is taken from Baldasar Heseler, Andreas Vesalius’ First Public Anatomy at Bologna, 
1540, an Eyewitness Report, ed. and trans. by Ruben Eriksson (Uppsala: Almquist and 
Wiksells, 1995), p. 47. 
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medical and discursive activities was conventional”.'” Keeping in mind this 
broad terminological range, I will show how Shakespeare’s play registers mo- 
mentous changes in the discourse of anatomy that have helped to propel anat- 
omy on its way towards a ‘modern science’. And I will investigate how the play 
alerts its audience to the larger implications of the novel epistemological pro- 
cedure it represents. 

It is the Forum scene in act three that will be at the core of this discussion. 
Following shortly after Caesar’s assassination, this scene famously presents first 
Brutus’s speech and then Mark Antony’s. I am interested in both speeches and 
their specific relation to each other. First of all, it is crucial to establish what they 
do in fact have in common: both, I argue, are exercises in anatomy - the anatomy 
of Caesar. They anatomize their object, Caesar, in the more general early modern 
sense denoting a variety of forms of discursive analysis and categorization. But 
they are also, and more specifically, anatomies in the commonplace sense that 
denotes a revelation of concealed knowledge. And finally, the speeches dis- 
cursively anatomize the moral character of Caesar, the dead man, and thus 
perform an activity that formed an important part of the dissection of the 
criminal in the anatomy theatre. In both speeches the ultimate aim of swaying 
the audience depends on the success of the same project - that of dissecting and 
producing a hidden truth about Caesar - a truth the citizens are as yet unaware 
of. 

The difference between the two orations is usually seen as a difference in style 
and rhetorical technique, yet it seems to me that this view misses an important 
point. The point is this: the two speeches actually invoke different epistemo- 
logical models. Brutus speaks from a rostrum. And during his speech the body of 
Caesar is not present. It is only brought in at the end, when Brutus announces 
“Here comes his body” (3.2.38). To a large extent, the impact of Brutus’s speech 
depends on the fact that it is Brutus who speaks. The conspirators have chosen 
him for his standing and reputation as a Roman patrician, and it is precisely this 
standing that lends authority to his words. His reputation backs the contents of 
his speech that describes Caesar as loving, fortunate and valiant but ambitious. 
Brutus himself explicitly underlines that source of truth at the opening, when he 
says: “Believe me for mine honour and have respect to mine honour, that you 
may believe” (3.2.14 -16).'” His linking the truth of his speech to his ethos and 


12 William Harvey, Lectures on the Whole of Anatomy: An Annotated Translation of Prelectiones 
Anatomiae Universalis, ed. and trans. by C. D. O'Malley, F. N. L. Poynter and K. F. Russell 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1961), p. 27, and Pender, ‘Signs of Interiority’, p. 
225. 

13 Both the Arden and the Oxford edition gloss “have respect to mine honour” as “bear in mind 
that I am a man of honour”; Julius Caesar, ed. by David Daniell, Arden edition (London: 
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authority as a speaker is more than a rhetorical ornament. The success or failure 
of his speech indeed depends on this link between authority and truth. For when 
we look at the content of Brutus’s speech we realize that he makes no effort to 
back the central claim of his moral dissection - that Caesar was “ambitious” - 
either by argument or illustration. By contrast, his assertion that ambition leads 
to tyranny - which marks Caesar as a ‘political criminal’ - can draw on Ren- 
aissance textual authority from Elyot to Montaigne.” 

Antony’s procedure is very different. Initially, he mounts the rostrum, but 
soon comes down again and stands close to Caesar’s corpse where he delivers the 
greater part of his speech. Antony does not refer to his honour as a source of 
truth when he offers his own anatomical presentation of Caesar. Recalling the 
worth of Caesar in a language rich with memory and emotion, Antony legiti- 
mises his praise of Caesar by drawing attention to the murdered statesman’s will. 
He promises to read it out to the citizens, then he steps down from the rostrum 
and bids the citizens: 


Then make a ring around the corpse of Caesar 
And let me show you him that made the will. (3.2. 155; my emphasis) 


For a moment the truth of his anatomy appears to depend entirely on the words 
of the will as ultimate proof. 

As soon as Antony enters the ring, however, the will and the discourse it 
alludes to are forgotten, or rather displaced by Caesar’s body which becomes the 
object of Antony’s attention. Antony’s speech now parallels his deictic gestures 
towards the body in front of him. Having mentioned the “bones” of the deceased 
at the beginning of the speech (3.2.73), he then concentrates on Caesar’s “heart” 
(3.2. 180). Having pointed to the holes in Caesar’s mantle, Antony eventually 
uncovers Caesar’s body with a gesture of revelation: “Look you here. Here is 
himself, marred, as you see, with traitors” (3.2.190 -91, my emphasis). Referring 
to real objects or persons for purposes of demonstration or illustration is a tried 
and tested device of classical rhetoric. Antony’s showing Caesar’s body to the 
citizens might hence be seen to merely lend emphasis to his speech. Yet what 
actually happens is a much more complex affair. Though the citizens are shown 
“Caesar's body marred”, what they - purportedly - see is “Caesar’s-body- 
marred-with-traitors”. This is obvious from their cry: “Revenge! About! Seek! 
Burn! Fire! Kill! Slay! Let not a traitor live!” (3.2.196). Thus Antony has suc- 


Thomson Learning, 2005), p. 253 and Julius Caesar, ed. by Arthur Humphreys, The Oxford 
Shakespeare (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998), p. 175. 
14 Wolfgang Müller, Die politische Rede bei Shakespeare (Tübingen: Narr, 1979), pp. 113-14. 
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ceeded in locating the truth of his speech in Caesar’s body and in what appears as 
the citizens’ capacity to ‘see’.’” 

The effect of Antony’s locating the truth of his speech in the citizens’ capacity 
‘to see’ what the body signifies is augmented by yet another, structural feature of 
his speech. Antony’s continuous references to Brutus as “an honourable man” 
are of critical importance, both with respect to Brutus’s own truth claim and with 
respect to Antony’s framing of Brutus. Antony’s famous use of this epithet is 
often called ‘ironic’, but the nature of this irony is complex. After all, for much of 
Antony’s speech his references to Brutus as “an honourable man” are not un- 
derstood as ironic by an audience who have been cheering Brutus merely a few 
moments earlier. Then, as his speech progresses, Antony incites his listeners 
gradually to question the epithet so that eventually they themselves hit on the 
possibility that, actually, Brutus may not be honourable but treacherous. Only 
after about 120 lines does one citizen’s response prove unmistakably that he 
takes the words as ironic (“They were traitors. Honourable men!” 3.2.150). 

Antony’s strategy serves at least two purposes. The first is self-protection. 
After all, Brutus has granted Antony the right to speak about Caesar as long as he 
does not attack the conspirators. Moreover, the audience has just hailed Brutus 
and right before Antony ascends the rostrum, one of the citizens exclaims “it 
were best he speak no harm of Brutus here”. The second reason could be de- 
scribed as a specific form of efficacy. After all, the listener who may have diffi- 
culties in believing something he is told may be more easily inclined to believe 
that which he has found out for himself. In the Shakespearean context this 
observation helps to explain how the citizens are brought to believe the very 
opposite of what they had believed only a moment before. More significantly, 
though, the rhetorical process that leads the citizens to think that they them- 
selves have discovered that Brutus is a traitor perfectly complements and sup- 
ports the ultimate rhetorical emphasis on their own eyes, on their seeing for 
themselves that which is the case, i.e. Caesar’s-body-marred-with-traitors. 

Let me briefly recapitulate. The Forum scene as a whole offers us two ana- 
tomical projects, one following the other. These two performances both involve 
speakers, rostra, speeches, gestures of pointing and of revelation, a corpse and an 
audience - but they do so in markedly different constellations. In the first per- 
formance, Brutus mounts the rostrum, delivers his speech at a distance from the 
audience while the corpse remains absent. In the second performance, we wit- 
ness Antony briefly ascending the rostrum, coming down again and delivering 
the main part of his speech standing over the corpse. He refers to the corpse 


15 See for example Maddalena Pennacchia, ‘Antony’s Ring: Remediating Ancient Rhetoric on 
the Elizabethan Stage’, in Identity, Otherness, and Empire in Shakespeare’s Rome, ed. by 
Maria Del Sapio Garbero (Farnham and Burlington: Ashgate, 2009), pp. 49-59. 
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through deictic markers in his speech and keeps pointing at it, with the audience 
standing in a close ring around him and the body. Furthermore, the truth of the 
first performance is located in the honour of the speaker and his text, whereas 
the truth ofthe second is located in the dead body and the audience’s capacity to 
see for themselves. Both ofthese anatomical performances - and this needs to be 
emphasized - are successful. It is the authority and success of Brutus’s oration to 
which Mark Antony’s speech initially defers and only gradually does his audi- 
ence realize and ‘see’ that a very different Caesar emerges from Antony’s argu- 
ments." 

I argue that in the particular way that they succeed each other these two 
performances evoke a specific historical development in the practice ofanatomy 
that took place in the second half of sixteenth century Europe. However, I am not, 
here, interested in tracing the different premises and axioms of various early 
modern anatomical practices as such. Instead, I would like to draw attention toa 
shift in practice and performance - a shift with epistemological implications. 

The first influential figure in the story of this development is Mundinus 
(Mondino de’ Liuzzi), professor of medicine at Bologna and author of Anatho- 
mia which appeared in the fourteenth century. “Mundinus’ [form of anato- 
mizing]”, Andrew Cunningham writes, “was to be the model for all anatomizing 
[...] well into the 1500s; it was this which was eventually to be challenged and 
replaced by alternative approaches in the Renaissance”. Mundinus based his 
work on Galen, but considered the discipline of medicine as intimately linked to 
Natural Philosophy. Hence, when he introduced the demonstration of anatomy 
which involved putting on display and opening up the human body, he did so not 
merely for the medical but also for the philosophical benefit of the students and 
in celebration of God’s power of creation. What actually happened during these 
anatomies must be imagined as follows. 

A professor (Mundinus himself or one of his successors) in his high pro- 
fessorial chair, or cathedra, slowly read out the Latin text of Mundinus, com- 
menting on it if he wished. At a remove from him, a surgeon performed the 
dissection, and someone else acted as the ‘ostensor’ pointing out the parts as 
they came to view. The surgeon knew little or no Latin, and Andrea Carlino 
points out that the students or instructors in the illustration take little interest in 
what takes place before their eyes. Probably anticipating the last phase of the 
anatomy, the disputatio, they are in deep conversation. Cunningham notes, 


16 It is important to emphasize the initial success of Brutus’s speech, no matter whether it is 
seen to illustrate “his plain honesty” and commitment to the ideals of stoicism or whether it 
is interpreted as exposing - as Andrew Hadfield argues - the “absence of republican so- 
phistication”; see Shakespeare and Republicanism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2005), p. 181. 

17 Cunningham, p. 42. 
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Fig. 1: Johan of Ketham, Fasciculo de Medicina (1493) 


moreover, that “although the pictures which represent this event show the lec- 
ture and the demonstration taking place in the same visual space it is quite 
possible that the two events were separated in time”.’* In these cases you would 
have the lecture first, and then, possibly even in another building, the demon- 
stration. 

In the course of the sixteenth century Mundinus’s demonstrations were re- 
placed by a number of competing practices. One of these proved revolutionary, 
because it reconceived the practice and performance of anatomy. The innovator 
in question is, of course, Andreas Vesalius (Andreas Van Wesele), author of De 
humani corporis fabrica with its masterly drawings of skeletons, organs and 
vessels printed at Basle in 1543. Like Mundinus, Vesalius based his project on 
Galen. Yet Vesalius tried to emulate Galen not primarily through deferring to his 
texts, but, as Andrew Cunningham points out, through modelling himself on 
Galen as a practising anatomist - on Galen as someone who had actually dis- 
sected and looked at bodies.” The change this brought to the anatomical per- 


18 Carlino, p. 11; Cunningham, pp. 43-4. 
19 Cunningham, p. 116. 
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formance is perhaps best illustrated by the changing status of the positions and 
objects involved in it. 

As we have seen, for Mundinus the crucial position was that of the elevated 
lecturer, the professor in possession of the knowledge and the text. The presence 
of the corpse, during his performance, was not of crucial importance; the lecture 
could just as well proceed without the accompanying demonstration, and the 
surgeons and ostensors, cutting and pointing, were largely ignorant and mute. 
When Vesalius came to Padua, a young but excellent dissector, he was appointed 
to the position of ostensor and lecturer on surgery right after he obtained his 
medical doctorate. Up to then, the position of ostensor had been a lowly one. Yet 
when Vesalius occupied this position he amalgamated it with that of the surgeon 
lecturer. 


Fig. 2: Title Page of A. Vesalius’s De humani corporis fabrica (1543) 


As Vesalius was personally engaged in dissecting, drawing, talking and 
pointing, the post rapidly gained in significance and was soon transformed into 
that of the ‘Professor of Anatomy’. The elevation of this post was not limited to 
Padua; in the years to come, every ambitious medical faculty followed suit. Thus, 
what occurred at Padua describes, in nuce, the historical transformation of the 
performance of anatomy in sixteenth century Europe as a whole. In the course of 
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this transformation, the authority and limelight moved from the professor of 
medicine reading or speaking ex cathedra, to the one who actually performed the 
dissection of the body. The physical body, moreover, became the indispensable 
centre of this performer’s touch, voice and gesture.” 

It is this historical transformation, I argue, that the third act of Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar condenses and presents in a single scene. The two different ana- 
tomical performances of Brutus and Antony are clearly distinguished by their 
specific constellations of protagonists, stage objects and audience that show 
parallels with the historical shift in anatomical performance. The first decisive 
feature here is Antony’s move from the cathedra down to the body, that has 
become indispensable. The second visually conspicuous change is the re- 
grouping of the audience in the ‘ring around the body’ demanded by Antony, 
who then complains, “Nay, press not so upon me.” (3.2.158-63). The third 
feature is gestural and consists in the deictic references to Caesar’s body that 
accompany Antony’s oration. And by thus performing his speech as an ana- 
tomical spectacle as it would have been witnessed in contemporary anatomy 
theatres, Mark Antony retroactively transforms his predecessor’s oration. 
Simply by assuming the role of the advanced anatomist, he turns Brutus into the 
old-fashioned performer of the medieval academic kind. As the Forum scene 
thus enacts competing anatomical performances, it presents them in their 
‘historical’ order. 

However, the transformation of the anatomical performance in Padua and 
elsewhere also signalled an epistemological shift. The authority with which the 
performance was invested was transferred from the text read ex cathedra to the 
evidence of the body at the dissection table. Especially in cases of dispute, the 
sheer authority of the text appeared no longer to be sufficient. Having achieved 
perfection in the art of dissection, Vesalius discovered the body as evidence 
appealing to the senses, evidence to be looked at and felt. And in weighing this 
evidence, he could appeal not only to his own senses, but also to those of his 
witnesses, his audience. Moreover, Vesalius’s introduction of this new epis- 
temological procedure implied a significant shift in power. Or, as Cunningham 
puts it, “if he could get everyone else to concede that the physical evidence was 
the arbiter of the dispute, this meant that he had won the argument over all the 
eminent professors and practitioners”.” 

How did this new epistemological approach insert itself into the existing 
practice of anatomy? Let me give an example. In 1540 Vesalius, then 25 years old, 
was invited to Bologna to act as demonstrator in an anatomy there. His repu- 
tation was not yet that of a reformer of anatomy, but merely that of an excellent 


20 Cunningham, pp. 124-31; Carlino, pp. 39-53. 
21 Cunningham, p. 102. 
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dissector. We are extremely fortunate that a German student by the name of 
Baldasar Heseler documented this event with verbatim notes (i.e. sentences in 
quotation marks) and descriptions of audience reactions.” The event consisted 
of a series of lectures based on Mundinus given by the old and venerable Pro- 
fessor of Theoretical Medicine, Matthaeus Curtius. During the course of these 
lectures, a criminal was executed, and the students all rushed to the church of San 
Francesco, where the body was laid out. Standing in front of the body, Vesalius 
began to give a lecture but was immediately interrupted by Curtius and told to 
demonstrate what he, Curtius, had been lecturing on. Vesalius complied and 
proceeded according to Mundinus. Yet soon after this he disobeyed Curtius’s 
order and began to show parts of the body that Curtius had not been lecturing on 
at all, offering his own opinions on them. Shouting students encouraged him to 
go on. When challenged as to whether he considered his opinions superior to 
those of Galen, Vesalius answered, “I am not saying that, but Iam showing you 
here in these two subjects the ‘vein without a pair’ [...]”. And shortly later he is 
reported to have said, “I do not want to give my opinion, you yourselves should 
feel with your own hands, and trust them”.” Ultimately, however, placing sight 
and touch above authority, Vesalius did explicitly challenge Galen. 

Turning again to Shakespeare, we can see that the Forum scene not only 
evokes two different modes of anatomical performance, it also shapes the two 
distinct epistemological procedures bound up with each mode of performance - 
Brutus’s insistence on the decisive importance of the authority of the speaker 
and his text, evoking Mundinus or Curtius, and Antony’s appeal to the citizens to 
trust their senses and to see the body with their own eyes, evoking Vesalius. I do 
not wish to argue that Shakespeare directly refers to the events that took place at 
Bologna in the first half of the century. Yet the Forum scene could be seen to enact 
the rhetorical strategies with which the emerging epistemological approach 
inserted itself into the authoritative performance of the previously dominant one 
by devising similar speaking positions in an analogous context of power. Ve- 
salius was invited to Bologna as a demonstrator i.e. to demonstrate the pro- 
fessor’s words and not to contradict them. Antony is granted permission by 
Brutus to speak about Caesar, but not to “to blame us” (3. 1.247). Both Vesalius 
and Antony initially appear to be submitting to their roles. Yet as they change the 
official agenda in the course of the performance and introduce new criteria of 


22 Ruben Eriksson edited Heseler’s Latin text with an English translation under the title, 
Andreas Vesalius’ First Public Anatomy at Bologna 1540, An Eyewitness Report by Baldasar 
Heseler Medicinae Scholaris, Together with his notes on Matthaeus Curtius’ Lectures on 
Antomia Mundini (Uppsala: Almquist and Wiksells, 1959). 

23 Cunningham, p. 111, quoting from Eriksson, pp. 272-73; and p. 115, quoting from Eriksson, 
pp. 292-93. 
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truth, they lead their audiences to totally different conclusions and thus incite 
them to turn against the previously accepted authority. 

If we regard the Forum scene, on a metaphorical plane, as replaying a his- 
torical shift in the performance and epistemological grounding of contemporary 
anatomy, then what does this signify? After all, the shift that is at issue here is not 
a minor one. Jonathan Sawday speaks of a “new image of the human interior, 
together with a new means of studying that interior that left its mark on all forms 
of cultural endeavour of the period” - a new episteme bound up with specific 
modes of seeing and of representation.” This new episteme has been lauded, by 
historians of science, as introducing ‘modern’ anatomy, or as introducing the 
‘scientific principle’ into anatomy. For these reasons the changes in the practice 
and performance of anatomy in the sixteenth century have been regarded as 
anticipating the momentous cultural developments later summarized under the 
label of the ‘Scientific Revolution’. 

Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar obviously presents Antony’s performance as the 
more powerful of the two. It supersedes that of Brutus and wins the day. Yet for all 
his performance’s bravura, the play does not fully endorse the ‘modern’ epis- 
temological claims of the performance. The emotional pathos of the speech is 
explicitly cast into doubt by Antony’s calculating remarks in a later scene (4.1.9). 
And, more importantly, the figure of Brutus and the depiction of his motives for 
slaying Caesar remain fundamentally ambivalent in the play. In fact, many 
spectators and critics have found them impeccable, irrespective of the treachery 
Antony makes his audience ‘see’. The play, though performing the efficacy of the 
‘new principle’, does not fully submit to it. On the contrary, by presenting the 
two performances and their effect side by side, it invites the audience to compare 
and judge both of them. If the audience takes the fundamental ambivalence of 
the political constellation seriously, then Brutus’s suggestion that the truth of his 
speech should be linked to his personal ethos shows this truth to be conditional. 
By contrast, Antony’s proposition that the truth is located in the body, for 
everyone to see, becomes decipherable as a trick. 

To be sure, some people may simply wish to argue that Shakespeare’s play 
does not question the worth of visual evidence at all. The play merely shows - so 
the argument might run - that a skilful orator can deploy the ‘scientific principle’ 
in a political context for the sake of manipulation. This objection begs the 
question, however, precisely because this distinction between scientific and 


24 Sawday, p. viii; as to the new orders of representation emerging from this shift, Sawday 
(pp. 135-36) draws on arguments put forward by Walter J. Ong in Ramus, Method, and The 
Decay of Dialogue [1958] (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1983). 
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other arguments was not yet established. Arguably, it is the very possibility of 
this distinction with which the play can be seen to grapple.” 

As I read or rather see it, Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar skilfully exploits the 
capacity of drama to adopt a meta-position towards the dramatic performances 
it represents. This means, first, that the audience watches these performances at 
a remove and is better informed than the audience onstage. They are put in a 
position to critically scrutinize both the anatomical performances and their 
effect on the onstage audience. Second, the play can show us the two epis- 
temological models side by side. And while it may be expected that personal 
ethos and authority can be misused in a political context, the play demonstrates 
to its audience that, in fact, the same is true of visual evidence. And third, the play 
emphasizes the strong interdependence between the meaning of visual evidence 
and the context in which it is deployed. In this manner, it could be said to broach 
a more fundamental issue. It could be said to raise the question of whether it is 
possible to fully decontextualize visual evidence, i.e. to imagine a piece of 
meaningful visual evidence that is not part of a larger conceptual project. These 
larger questions transcend specific contexts and refer back to the truth claims at 
the centre of the new anatomical practice itself. 

Thus perceived, Shakespeare’s appreciation of contemporary changes in 
anatomy appears amazingly complex - more complex, in fact, than some of 
today’s simplistic accounts of it. These accounts of scientific progress in anat- 
omy seem to assume “[...] that anatomical advance and discovery is simply a 
matter of being willing to use your eyes and gain personal experience of dis- 
section” - as did Vesalius. By contrast, Cunningham has outlined the extent to 
which “it is [...] your project of inquiry which provides you with the intellectual 
spectacles through which you look, and the mental categories which enable you 
to make sense of what you see through them. It is impossible for us to look at 
Nature without intellectual spectacles of one kind or another. Different projects 
of inquiry - different spectacles - make different bodies visible in anatomy [my 
emphasis]”.”° 

Shakespeare’s play casts doubt on the newly introduced procedure of ‘seeing’ 
not only because the ‘truth’ construed through seeing in the play is at odds with 
the ambivalent nature of the object of the gaze. The play also acquaints the 
audience closely with the different projects within which Caesar is framed, before 
we hear the speeches. The spectators learn of Brutus’s radical republicanism 


25 Of course, the use of the word ‘science’ is an anachronism in this context, especially when 
considering the extent to which Renaissance anatomy was practiced within the framework of 
Natural Philosophy. 

26 Cunningham, p. 8. 
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through his soliloquy in act two (2.1).”” And they witness Antony’s grief over 
Caesar’s death and his subsequent curse of Rome in a soliloquy right before the 
Forum scene (3.1). In this manner, the two different epistemological procedures 
are shown to be deeply embedded in opposite projects that make “different 
bodies visible” in the two anatomical performances. As the play thus contrasts 
two different anatomical projects and suggests that the meaning of visual bodily 
evidence also remains ‘project-dependent’, it seems to anticipate later critical 
positions respecting the brute facticity of ‘bodily evidence’. In their Anatomie of 
1668, Thomas Sydenham and John Locke complain that anatomists exploring 


the interior reveal only “more superficies [...] to stare at”.”* 


27 ‘Radical’ is here meant to qualify the spirit of republicanism Brutus idealizes. This qualifi- 
cation does not contradict Liebler’s interpretation that considering the dynamic political 
forces in the play, Brutus actually occupies a conservative position; Liebler, p. 131, p. 141. 

28 Thomas Sydenham and John Locke, ‘Anatomie’ (1668), in Kenneth Dewhurst, Dr. Thomas 
Sydenham (1624-1689) His Life and Original Writings (London: Wellcome Historical Med- 
ical Library, 1966), p. 88. 
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Titus Andronicus: Staging the Mutilated Roman Body 


For proof that Shakespeare is not always our contemporary, we need look no 
further than Titus Andronicus. Hugely successful when it was first performed in 
the early 1590s, this tragedy has been a source of embarrassment for Shake- 
speareans in the following centuries. Even when Shakespeare’s authorship was 
not denied outright, Titus Andronicus was quietly ignored both by scholars and 
directors. Peter Brook’s landmark production in 1955 did not instantly reverse 
the trend. Only the success of Deborah Warner’s 1987 staging encouraged other 
major directors to explore the dramatic potential of a tragedy whose time had 
finally come with the turbulent end of the twentieth century. 

Confronted with Titus Andronicus, directors have pursued different options 
which, according to Alan Dessen, are: 


(1) to stylise or formalise the action [...]; (2) to seek ‘realism’, often with an 
emphasis upon blood, severed heads, maiming, and brutality; (3) to focus upon 
the bizarre features of the play [...].' 


The directors’ task is especially difficult in two key scenes where the cultural gap 
between the Elizabethans and the moderns becomes almost unbridgeable: the 
aftermath of Lavinia’s mutilation and rape in scene 3 of Act 2 and the cutting off 
of Titus’s hand in scene 1 of Act 3. The bloody banquet at the end of the play is so 
over the top that it seldom engages today’s audiences at an emotional level, but 
rape and on-stage mutilation trigger responses that may be completely at odds 
with what Shakespeare expected when he wrote the two scenes. 

The last twenty years have seen several productions of Titus Andronicus. On 
stage, modern audiences worldwide have had the opportunity to respond to the 
bloodiest of Shakespeare’s plays thanks to Peter Stein (1989), Silviu Purcarete 
(1992), Gregory Doran (1995), and Yukio Ninagawa (2004), among others. On 


1 Alan C. Dessen, Titus Andronicus, Shakespeare in Performance (Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 1989), p. 24. 
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television, Jane Howell directed Titus Andronicus in 1985 as part of the BBC 
Complete Works. On screen, two low budget B-movies directed by Lorn Richey 
(1997) and Christopher Dunne (1999) preceded Julie Taymor’s 1999 Hollywood 
film. All these directors employed radically or partially different strategies to 
adapt the two scenes to the taste of their target audience. Even when the results 
are far from satisfactory, they contribute to illuminate modern responses to the 
Elizabethan spectacle of the body in pain. 


On-stage suffering and the Elizabethans 


“Enter the Empress’ Sons with LAVINIA, her hands cut off and her tongue cut out, 
and ravished”.” We must depend on Chiron and Demetrius, unsympathetic 
interpreters of Lavinia’s “martyred signs”, to get a glimpse of how Shakespeare 
expects the boy actor to stage the harrowing progress of their traumatized 
victim. Demetrius’s words, “See how with signs and tokens she can scrawl” 
(2.3.5), offer an implicit stage direction for the jerking, uncoordinated move- 
ments of Lavinia that could be misconstrued as an attempt at writing. In the next 
line, Chiron’s suggestion that she should go wash her hands is both a sick joke 
and a reminder that stage blood must have been pouring out of Lavinia’s stumps 
and mouth. When the brothers rush off and their victim is left alone on stage, the 
Elizabethan spectators would have expected her to collapse and die, not only 
because they obviously knew that, in real life, death would be the inevitable 
consequence of leaving such severe wounds untreated, but because she appears 
to have fulfilled both her symbolic and practical function in the play. On one 
level, her mutilated body is a living metaphor of the ruin of the Roman body 
politic, damaged beyond repair by Titus’s unwise choice of Saturninus as the 
new Emperor, by several acts of savagery, and by the integration of the Goths into 
the ruling class. On another, Lavinia has become a pawn in the revenge plots of 
Titus and Tamora. By targeting their enemy’s daughter, the Goths have avenged 
Alarbus’s sacrificial death; thoroughly familiar with the conventions of the re- 
venge play, the spectators are now encouraged to let go of Lavinia and wonder 
what form the Andronici’s response will take. The young Shakespeare, however, 
does not hesitate to flaunt convention: not only does Lavinia not die, but her 
mutilated body remains the focus of attention for a very long time. 

When Chiron and Demetrius exit, Marcus enters, slowly realizes the extent of 


2 William Shakespeare, Titus Andronicus, ed. by Jonathan Bate, Arden edition (London: 
Routledge, 1995), 2.3.s.d. (all references are from this edition and they are given after quo- 
tations in the text). 
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his niece’s mutilations and launches into a 47-line-long monologue that eulo- 
gizes her wounds and laments her lost beauty. 


MARCUS Alas, a crimson river of warm blood, 
Like to a bubbling fountain stirred with wind, 
Doth rise and fall between thy rosed lips, 
Coming and going with thy honey breath. 
[ee] 
Ah, now thou turn’st away thy face for shame, 
And notwithstanding all this loss of blood, 
As from a conduit with three issuing spouts, 
Yet do thy cheeks look red as Titan’s face, 
Blushing to be encountered with a cloud. (2.3.22 -32) 


An Elizabethan audience would have found a lot to admire in this speech. In 
Titus Andronicus, Shakespeare wants to prove himself equal to the University 
educated playwrights that dominated the Elizabethan theatrical scene by coating 
his horrific plot in a language shot through with cultural references. The literary 
precedent for Marcus’s speech, for example, is to be found in Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, where the Latin poet eroticizes the mutilated female body. But 
Shakespeare is also showing off his scientific knowledge. He pays homage to 
current beliefs about the one directional flow of blood through veins and arteries 
by referring to the “river” and the “conduit” of Lavinia’s blood. The scientific 
framework for this speech is still strictly Galenic. By the end of the sixteenth- 
century, England was lagging behind Italy, France, and Germany in medical 
knowledge. Although other theories of blood circulation were already familiar 
on the continent, Shakespeare’s audience would have considered Marcus’s ob- 
servation of Lavinia’s body perfectly accurate and would have appreciated the 
playwright’s ability to combine scientific and literary culture. After all, as late as 
1615, Helkiah Crooke could still write: 


Vnder the name of vessels we vnderstand three kinds, Veines, Arteries and Sin- 
ewes, because out of these as out of riuers, doe flow into all the parts of the body 
Blood, Heate, Spirits, Life, Motion and Sense.’ 


The blood issuing from her mouth “bubbles” because it comes from the Arterea 
venalis which “carrieth blood from the Hart to the Lunges [...] and there he 
receyueth of the Lunges ayre, and bringeth it to the hart to refreshe him with”.* 


3 Helkiah Crooke, Microcosmographia. A Description of the Body of Man (London: William 
Jaggard, 1615), p. 825. On theories of blood circulation, see Gail Kern Paster, ‘Nervous Ten- 
sion’, in The Body in Parts: Fantasies of Corporeality in Early Modern Europe, ed. by David 
Hillman and Carla Mazzio (New York: Routledge, 1997), pp. 107-25. 

4 Thomas Vicary, The Anatomie of the Bodie of Man [1548], ed. by Frederick J. Furnivall and 
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Clearly, the convoluted monologue is introduced as an intellectual treat for 
discerning Elizabethans. 

Black humour travels better than intellectual debate down the centuries, but it 
too is best appreciated by those who are fully familiar with its context. In scene 1 
of Act 3, Aaron informs the disgraced Andronici that the Emperor is willing to 
return Quintus and Martius in exchange for the hand of one of their relatives. 
Both Marcus and Lucius are eager to comply, but Titus tricks them into leaving 
the stage: 


TITUS Come hither, Aaron. Pll deceive them both: 
Lend me thy hand and I will give thee mine. 


AARON [aside] If that be called deceit, I will be honest 
And never whilst I live deceive men so. 
But I'll deceive you in another sort, 
And that you'll say ere half an hour pass. 


He cuts off Titus’ hand. 
Enter Lucius and MARCUS again. 


TITUS Now stay your strife; what shall be is dispatched. 
Good Aaron, give his majesty my hand. 
Tell him it was a hand that warded him 
From thousand dangers, bid him bury it: [...] 
(3.1.187 - 96) 


The scene would not have been totally bewildering for spectators who knew only 
too well that the loss of a hand was a common form of punishment for treason. In 
1579, John Stubbs published a pamphlet condemning Queen Elizabeth’s plan of 
a “French marriage”. Along with the publisher, he was arrested and condemned 
to have his hand cut off. According to E. Lloyd Berry: 


[The Sheriff of Middlesex] was also ordered to see that competent surgeons were 
present to prevent the prisoners from bleeding to death. [...] 

The hand ready on the block to be stricken off, he [John Stubbs] said often to the 
people, “Pray for me, now my calamity is at hand.” And so, with three blows, it was 
smitten off, whereat he swooned. 

Camden notes that “Stubbs, having his right hand cut off, put off his hat with his 
left and said with a loud voice, ‘God save the Queen,” which is confirmed by 
Stubbs in his letter to Hutton [...].° 


Percy Furnivall, The Early English Text Society, Extra Series No. LIII (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1888), p. 58. 

5 Lloyd E. Berry, ‘The Life of John Stubbs’, in John Stubbs’s Gaping Gulf with Letters and Other 
Relevant Documents, ed. by Lloyd E. Berry (Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 
1968), pp. xx-xlv (pp. xxxiv-xxxvi). 
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If the condemned was expected to survive his ordeal, “competent surgeons” 
needed to get to work very quickly and staunch the blood flow. In the circum- 
stances, this would have been done with no regard to the pain inflicted. The 
ability of the victim to indulge in verbal wordplay would have been severely 
curtailed and swooning was likely to occur sooner rather than later. 

It is against the background of such real life episodes as Stubbs’s ordeal that 
the Elizabethans would have evaluated the staging of scene 1 of Act 3. Titus’s 
wordplay on “hand” may in fact be a direct allusion to the unfortunate pam- 
phleteer’s scaffold speech. The slapstick comedy of the squabble over who 
should lose a hand was not considered out of place in Elizabethan tragedy. As a 
Roman warrior, Titus would have been expected to show a level of Stoicism 
consistent with carrying off a conversation after receiving a major wound (rather 
than fainting like the only too human Stubbs did). Shakespeare set out to give his 
audience the kind of popular entertainment they enjoyed and succeeded. 


Act 2 scene 3: gazing at the mutilated female body 


The taunting of the mutilated Lavinia is made more disturbing for the modern 
spectator by the presence of an actress in place of the Elizabethan boy actor and 
by an increased abhorrence of rape as a crime against women. The wounds 
acquire new meanings for the audience: as Pascale Aebischer notes, “[b]y in- 
tertextually and metonymically pointing to the victim’s invisible rape, the 
mutilations put into visual signs what is unutterable [...] within the playtext 
[...]”.° As documented by the BBC production, a recitation of Marcus’s 47 lines 
(with all the dramatic pauses requested by modern acting practices) takes about 
five minutes. Even on screen, with the variety of angles made possible by the 
camera, it is a very long time for the spectators to be staring at a human wreck 
while listening to rather unimpressive verse. On stage, most directors have come 
to the conclusion that the presentation of the uncut monologue is, quite simply, 
unfeasible. 

Peter Brook reduces the entire scene to the achingly beautiful image of Lavinia 
(Vivien Leigh) standing aloft with red streamers trailing from her mouth and 
arms. The rapists retreat softly, as if frightened by their own evil deed and 
Marcus’s notorious monologue is completely eliminated. At the other end of the 
spectrum, Deborah Warner does not cut a single line from the text while at the 
same time offering a brutally realistic representation of Lavinia as rape victim. 
Sonia Ritter crawls on stage, her mouth smeared with blood, her stumps and 


6 Pascale Aebischer, Shakespeare’s Violated Bodies (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2004), p. 27. 
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clothes caked in mud. Her torturers’ gibes and her uncle’s poetic images do not 
penetrate her traumatized psyche. Throughout the lengthy scene, the spectators 
are encouraged to focus their attention on the jerking movements of Lavinia’s 
maimed body, rather than on Marcus’s words, which are conspicuously at odd 
with what they see. The absence of bleeding from the “three issuing spouts” 
lessens the sense that Marcus’s imitation of Ovidian poetry is delaying urgently 
needed medical attention. It also helps viewers to interpret the external wounds 
as a way of making visible the invisible outrage of rape. Much of the publicity 
surrounding this production was centered on this scene. The spectators knew 
that they were witnessing the first ever staging of Marcus’s entire monologue and 
that they were supposed to like it. And they did, though some may have felt that 
watching an uncut version of scene 3 of Act 2 is something one has to do once ina 
lifetime of theatre going, but preferably not more than once. 

When tackling this harrowing scene, most directors position their own in- 
terpretations between the two extremes of Brook’s and Warner’s approaches. In 
his Johannesburg production, Gregory Doran introduces a dumb show of Chi- 
ron and Demetrius performing rape and dismemberment on a dummy seized 
from a shop window, while the mutilated Lavinia (Jennifer Woodburne) dances 
to a haunting waltz tune. Her stumps are already bandaged and smeared lipstick 
is the only visual trace of her mouth wound. The actress, however, strongly 
resisted this approach, did a lot of research on wound management, and brought 
her findings to bear upon her interpretation of the role. From a man who had had 
his hand chopped off with a machete, she learnt that the shock obliterates the 
pain and allows the victim to focus on the all important task of staunching the 
flow of blood. Above all, from observing a patient who had lost his tongue, she 
noticed that saliva kept pouring out of his mouth because he had so much 
difficulty swallowing: “I thought, what would it be like for Lavinia, who had 
been this, like, princess in Rome ... what would it be like for her to have saliva 
running out of her mouth all the time, and no hand